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PAPERS relating to AIR. 

Articler3. Experiments upon Air, and the Effects of different Kinds 
of Effiuvia upon it; made at York. By W. White, M. D. 
F.S. A. 

HESE experiments, which contain feveral very remarkable 
particulars, highly interefting both to the philofopher 

and the phyfician, were undertaken with a view to afcertain how 
far the air which we breathe is affected, with refpect to its falu- 
brity, by the vapours or effuvia that arife from various fub- 
ftances to which it is expofed. In afcertaining the purity or fa 
lubrity of the different fpecimens of air which he examined, the 

Author appears to have depended folely on the indications fur- 

nifhed by nitrous air, or the quantity of diminution attending 

its admixture with the common air under examination. 

The apparatus which he employed for this purpofe confifted 
of a barometer tube, graduated by inches and decimals, and of 
fuch a bore that an ounce vial of the air intended to be ex- 
amined being thrown up into it, through a fmall glafs funnel 
(after it had been filled with water, and inverted into a veflel 
of the fame fluid) occupied about 134 decimal parts of an inch, 
or 13; inches nearly. On adding half an ounce of nitrous air, 
the mixture is faid, at firft, to have generally occupied about 
205 of the abovementioned decimal parts. At the end of half 
an hour, when the whole diminution may be f{uppofed to have 
taken place, he notes the fpace, or the number of decimal parts, 
then occupied by the two airs; and, fubftraéting it from 205, 
Confiders the remainder as the number indicating the ftate of 
purity in the particular air that he has examined. 
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Thus, for example, on mixing the air ‘in his garden, with 


Nitrous air, in the proportion above indicated; the fpace occy. 


pied by the mixture, at the end of half an hour, was found tg 
be only 145, which being deducted from 205, gives 60, for 
the ftate of the common atmofpherical air that day. On 
the other hand, had he, inftead of the air in his garden, ufed 
the fame quantity of perfectly noxious air, as there would have 
been no diminution, or, in other words, as the mixture would 
ftill have ftood at 205, © would exprefs the ftate or condition 
of that particular air. The extent of his fecale is accordingly 
from 0, which indicates the moft noxious or mortal air, up to 
60° or 61°; which was found to be the mean ftate of the at. 
mofphere in upwards of 200 experiments: though he has, at 
two different times, found the latter to rife to 64°; and, in 
three inftances only, to 63 (in the Article, erroneoufty printed 
68). In the worft ftate, he obferved it as low as 58°,—An 
account of fome of the Author’s obfervations will probably be 
acceptable to our philofophical readers; to whofe and the Au- 
thor’s confideration we fhall fubmit a few reflections that have 
occurred to us on this fubject, 

Dr. White found a difference, that was perceptibly enough 
indicated by this apparatus, between the air in the city of York, 
and that of the country, at a fmall diftance from the city walls, 


When the former was §9°, the latter was 62°.—The air too of - 


his bed which, on entering it at night, was 62°, was, in nu- 
merous trials, found to be reduced the next morning to 58° ; 
though the bed-curtains were always open, except on one fide, 
and the room large and airy. ‘This experiment leads to another 
which exhibits a more confiderable difference, proceeding from 
the fame caufe. He breathed the fame air as long as he could 
without manifeft inconvenience; and it was thereby reduced 
from 62° to 40°.—Further, the air contained in an 8 ounce 
vial, in which a fmall piece of frefh veal was included 48 hours, 
‘was reduced from 64° to 10°: and yet the flefh was not putrid, 
but only fmelled fomewhat faint and mufty. 

The refults of the next fet of experiments will appear very 
extraordinary. ‘They were made on the dead flowers and leaves 
of vegetables, each put into common air contained in an 8 ounce 
vial, immediately after they had been gathered out of his garden. 
Confidering 60° or 61° as indicating the ftate of the wholefome 
or refpirable air originally contained in the vial ; it was reduced 
to 9°, when fome leaves of fage had remained in it 16 hours. 
In the vial in which flowers of u/maria had been included, du- 
ring the fame time, it was diminifhed to 2°; and in that con- 
taining fome ten-weeks ffocks, the diminution was only,1°.—In 
other words, the air was indicated to be almoft perfectly nox- 
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ious. ‘1 hefe vegetables, neverthelefs, remained, as to fenfe, 
equally {weet as when they were put into the vial, 

We concur with the Author (of whofe accuracy we enter- 
tain not the leaft doubt) in exprefling our furprize at the re- 
fults of thefe Jaft trials. In fome of the /mall variations above 


-poticed, errors, perhaps equal to the differences obferved, may 


have been produced by unknown or unheeded caufes ; fuch as, 
4 variation in the quality or ftrength of the nitrous air, the 
temperature of the atmofphere, &c. but this obfervation cannot 
properly be applied to the facts in queftion. It is indeed 
‘amazing,’ as the Author obferves, ‘ that vegetables, whilft 
frefh and free from the leaft degree of putrefcency, fhould have 
fych a noxious tendency as to fpoil the air, and render it not 
only ufelefs, but fatal to animal life, and that in fo fhort a 
time’ —On this head, however, we fhall propofe a few obfer- 
vations. 

When Dr. Prieftley firft difcovered the ufe of nitrous air, as 
a teft of the falubrity of common air, he may be thought to have 
made a full reparation for the lives of the many mice he had 
facrificed in his previous trials.—‘* Every perfon of feeling,” 
he obferves on his firft notification of it, ** will rejoice with 
me in the difcovery of nitrous air—which fuperfedes many ex- 
periments with the refpiration of animals; being a much more 
accurate teft of the purity of air *.”—Before he had thus 
adopted it as a teft, he had experienced, its truth and accuracy 
in numerous inftances ; particularly in the cafes of fixed and in- 
flammable air, and of all thole fpecies of air that have been di~ 
minifhed by re{piration or other procefles, which he had then ex- 
amined. He had then juft reafons to infer, that ** on whatever 
account air is unfit for refpiration, this fame teft is equally ap- 
plicable +.” 

Though there has not hitherto appeared any reafon to fufpect 
the truth of the indications prefented by this teft, we cannot 
help wifhing that, on this extraordinary occafion, the Author 
had corroborated its teftimony by fome collateral proofs. He 
does not even inform us whether a candle was inftantly extin- 
guifhed on being introduced into the air in which his flowers 
had been confined: though even that event would not have 
proved that the air was perfectly, or even to any great degree, 
noxious {. “The application of nitrous air as a teft of the fa- 
lubrity of air is now become fo very extenfive, and the refults 

lead 


* Experiments and Obferwations on different Kinds of Air, vol. i. 
Pag. 73. + Ibid. pag. 115. 

1 * Dr. Prieftley, long ago, obferved, that a candle would not 
urn in air, in which a frefh cabbage-leaf had remained one night. 
lOdjervations, &¢, vol. i, pag. 51.] We have found that a candle 
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lead to fuch important conclufions, that it becomes neceflar 
efpecially in a new and fingular cafe, to inquire whether there 
may not exift fome particular exceptions to the general rule. 
or whether it may not be poffible that air, faturated with the 
efluvia of certain bodies, may not thereby be rendered incapable 
of affecting, or being atlected by, nitrous air, and yet may con- 
tinue perfectly falubrious. 

Though it may be true univerfally that, on the admixture of 
nitrous air with any kind of mephitic or perfectly noxious air, no 
diminution will be produced ; it does not neceffarily follow that 
the converfe of this propofition muft be likewife univerfally true ; 
or that, in every cafe whatever, when no diminution is obferved, 
the air expoied to the nitrous teft muft neceflarily be mephitic 
or perfectly noxious. It was till lately univerfally believed that 
air, in which a candle would burn, was wholefome and fit for 
refpiration. Dr. Prieftley has however difcovered one remarke 
able exception to this general and long eftablifhed teft of the 
purity of air, He has, by more than one procefs, reduced ni- 
trous air into fuch a. {tate as to perfonate common air, in this 
very quality, fo that a cand!e would burn in it quite naturally ; 
and yet he found that this air continued as highly noxious as 
ever, [See particularly his Ob/ervations on Air, vol. iii. pag. 
132, &c.] 

We fhall only relate fome of the refults of another clafs of 
the Author’s experiments, made with a view to afcertain the 
effects of :the effluvia arifing from moift and marfhy foils upon 
air; and which are known to be the fource of the moft danger- 
ous putrid difeafes. 

Two ounces of black mud, taken from a ftinking morafs at 
York, occafionally overflowed by a brook, being put into an 
8 ounce vial of air, affected it fo in 12 hours as to reduce it, ac- 
cording to the teft of nitrous air, from about 60° or 62° to 34° 
or 36>. When this mud was made perfectly dry, fo as to be re- 
duced to a powder; it affected the air which was expofed to it 
fo little, that the diminution, in feveral experiments, proceeded 
only from 62° to 60°.—But the very fame powder being again 
reduced to the confiftence of mud, by the addition of a little 





was initantly exstinguifhed on putting it into a quart of air in which 
various flowers and leaves of vegetables had remained 48+ hours 
This air was found to be perfectly noxious, according to the nitrous 
teit.— The Reviewer of the prefent Article, not choofing to take fuch 
liberties with a moufe, as with his own proper perfon, infpired this 
air more than once, through a ben: tube of a large bore; but was 
not fenfible of any inconvenience, nor did he perceive any thing par- 
ticular in it. No flrefs, however, can be laid upon this trial; as 
this air mult have been greatly diluted by that contained in the fauces 
and érachea of the Experimenter, 
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water,’ and inclofed in a fimilar vial of air, affected the latter 
fy far as to reduce the diminution from 62° to 49°; and on 
fanding longer, the diminution was reduced from 62° to 29°. 
Again, when more water was added to this mud, fo as to fwim 
toa confiderable height above the powder, after the latter had 
fubfided, the air again tried by the teft was in no inftance 
fund to produce a greater reduction of the diminution than 
from 62° to 56°. 

The refults of thefe and other experiments, which we omit, 
correfpond with the obfervations of Sir John Pringle, and other 
practical medical writers; who have remarked that the difeafes 
eculiar to low and marfhy fituations feldom begin to appear, 
till the water is fo far evaporated, as to leave a black and flimy 
mud ;—-that thefe difeafes ceafe when the bogs and marfhy 

rounds have been drained, and are become perfectly dry ;—and 
that, on the other hand, the danger arifing from marfhes and 
bozs, is, In a creat meafure, obviated, on their being laid 
wholly under water. In this laft cafe, the Author obferves 
that ‘the putrid fermentation ts either prevented by too much 
moifture ; or the efluvia are abforbed in paffing through the fu- 
perincumbent bed of water.’ 

Article g Obfervations on the Population and Difeafes of Chefter, 
in the Year 1774. By J. Haygarth, M. D. 

This paper contains fome judicious and ufeful obfervations, 
which are fucceedcd by feveral accurate tables of mortality, dif- 
eles, &c. The moft ftriking of the Author’s remarks relates 
to the very uncommon healthinefs of the city of Chefter. In 
one of theie tables, the Author has collected from different wri 
ters the proportionable number of inhabitants that die annually 
in various places; and, in the table that precedes it, has given 
the annual average, during ten years, of the deaths in the city 
of Chefter, From the latter, we colle& that only 1 in 58 dies 
annually in the fix parifhes within the walls, and, in the whole 
town collectively, rin 40: whereas from the other it appears 
that there die annua'ly—at Famaica, 1 white perfon in 5 ;—at 
Viena, 1 in 193 ;—at Londo, 1 in 2°43;—at Edinburgh, 1 in 
20;, &c. We omit the ratio of deaths in other large towns, 
and proceed to Manchefler, the Jaft and healthicft fet down in 
this table, where the proportion is 1 to 28. It appears, too, 
that the healthinefs of the city of Chefter, within the walls, ex- 
ceeds even that of any of the country parifhes fet down in the 
abovementioned table; where we find that in the Pais de Vaud, 
and fome country parifhes in Brandenburgh, there dies 1 in 45. 
The higheft number here’ given is 1 in 54, oppofite to Stoke 
Damerel, in Devonfthire. ) 

The eaufes of this fingular degrée of healthinefs in Cheftér 
May, perhaps, be partly afcertained, by attending to fome pe- 
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culiarities in its fituation and ftructure, which the Author ac. 

cordingly defcribes ; and from which it appears that it is pro. 

bably exempted, in confequence of thefe circumftances, from 
two of the principal fources of difeafes ; ftagnant moifture, and 

putrefaction. It is feated on a rifling promontory, formed of a 

fandy, porous rock, through which water quickly filters. The 

ftreets likewife defcend, in every direction, from the fummit of 
this rock, with a gentle declivity, to the edge of it; whence 
there is every way a perpendicular fall of feveral yards.—The 
clearnefs of the air too appears to be extraordinary, from a re. 
gifter kept the Jaft four years; during which interval, there 
were obferved only 32 hazy, and 6 foggy, mornings. 
PAPERS relating to ELECTRICITY, 

Article 5. 4 Cure of a Mujfcular Contra€tion by Eleétricity. By 
Miles Partington, in a Letter to William Henly, F.R.S, 
The fubject of this extraordinary, and feemingly indifputable, 

cure, effected by electricity, was a Mifs Lingfield, who, in con- 
fequence of a cold contracted above two years before, was feized 
with a violent pain in the back of her head, which terminated 
in an obftinate contraction of the mufcles of her neck, by which 
jt was drawn down oyer her right fhoulder.—* The back part 
of it was twifted fo far round, that her face turned obliquel 
towards the oppofite fide, by which deformity fhe was difabled 
from feeing her feet, or the fteps as fhe came down ftairs,’— 
On the other fide, the felt a continual and fometimes violent 
pain, occafioned by the extreme tenfion of the teguments, &c. 
on that fide. She was fubjec to frequent febrile attacks ; and 
was fometimes flightly paralytic. Notwithftanding all the en- 
deavours of the faculty to procure her relief, the little altera- 
tion obfervable in her diforder was rather on the unfavourable 
fide. - 

Mr. Partington firft infulated and eledtrified her on the 18th 
of February; drawing ftrong {parks from the Ma/toideus mufcle 
and the other parts affected, for about four minutes. The 
electrification was repeated on the 24th and 27th, and on 
March the 3d, 5th, 6th, 7th, and oth. Some amendment was 
perceived after the firft trial ; and fome advantage was evidently 
gained on each repetition, In confequence of particular cir 
cumftances, the procefs was afterwards continued by Mr. Henly ; 
who daily repeated it (three evenings excepted) during the fpace 
of a fortnight; at the end of which time, the diforder appears 
to have been completely removed. 

Mr. Henly drew ftrong fparks from the mufcles on both fides 
of the neck, during ten minutes; and likewife generally added 
two hocks from a bottle containing 15, fquare inches of coated 
furface fully charged, through her neck and one of her arms, 
¢roffing the neck in different directions, 
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Article 15. Sundry Papers relative to an Accident from Lightning 
at Purfleet, May 15, 1777 s—particularly new Experiments and 
Obfervations on the Nature and Ufe of Condudtors. By Benja- 
min Wilfon, F.R.S. &c. 

The accident which befel the houfe built for the occafional 
accommodation of the Board of Ordnance at Purfleet is, in ge= 
neral, well known to our philofophical Readers. This houfe 
was furnifhed with a pointed condu@tor; at the diftance of 46 
feet from the point of which, a corner of the building received 
fome damage from a flafh of lightning, which ftruck off a piece 
of ftone, and one brick, and loofened a few other bricks; which 
it removed Jefs than half an inch from their places. This da- 
mage, {mall as it is, hath rendered it problematical, with fome, 
whether the conductor with which this houfe was furnifhed had 
executed any part of its office. 

Mr. Wilfon, who had originally oppofed the erection of this 
and other pointed conduétors at Purfleet, was led, on the pre- 
fent occafion, to make the experiments, the relation of which 
conftitutes the principal part of this long Article. An immenfe 
conductor was fitted up, at the expence of the Board of Ord- 
nance, and fufpended in the Pantheon; confifting of a great 
number of drums covered with tintoil, which formed a cylinder 
of above 155 feet in Jength, and above 16 inches in diameter. 
This, when properly charged, was intended to reprefent a 
thunder-cloud ; and there were occafionally added to it 4800 
yards of wire. A model of the Board-Houfe at Purfleet was 
likewife conftru&ted, to which was occafionally annexed a pointed, 
ora blunt, conductor, and which by means of weights, &c. 
was made to pafs under the artificial cloud, with a determinate 
velocity, fuppofed to be equal to that with which thunder- 
clouds in general move.—In his eftimation of this velocity, 
however, we muft obferve that the Author has attended only 
to the real, and has overlooked what we may call the relative, 

or angular, velocity. 

It is impoffible for us to give any fatisfactory account of the 
various experiments made with this magnificent apparatus ; or 
of the Author’s conclufions from feveral of them. It may be 
fufficient to obferve, that his inferences from them are drawn 
fo as to ftrengthen his former opinion with refpect to the dan 
ger of employing elevated conductors, armed with pointed wires; 
on a fuppofition that they invite the lightning. ‘They will not 
however, we apprehend, appear fo fatisfactory to others as they 
appear to the Author. 

The firing of gunpowder by this apparatus, by the eledtric 
aura or blaft, without a fpark, or the affiftance of the Leyden 
charge, is perhaps one of the moft notable effeéts produced b 
it——§ Upon a ftaff of baked wood a ftem of brafs was fixed, 
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which terminated in an iron point at the top. This point was 
put into the end of a {mall tube of Indian paper, made fome- 
what in the form of a cartridge, about one inch and a quarter 
long, and about two-tenths of an inch in diameter. When 
this cartridge was filled with common gunpowder (unbruifed) 
the wire of communication with the well’ (i. e. the earth) 


© was then faftened to the bottom of the brafs ftem. Being fo 
circumftanced, and whilft the charge in the great cylinder and 
wire was continually kept up by the motion of the wheel, the 
top of the cartridge was brought fo near to the drums as fre- 
quently to touch the metal, In this fituation, a {mall faint Ju. 
minous ftream was obferved between the top of the Cartridge 
and the metal drum. 

‘ Sometimes this ftream would fet fire to the gunpowder at 
the inftant of the application ; at others it would require half a 
minute or more before it took effect. But this difference in 
time might probably arife from fome difference in the circum- 
ftances ; for any the leaft moifture in the filk lines, the powder, 
or in the paper itfelf, was unfavourable to the experiment,’ 

This new method of firing gunpowder, by a luminous ftream 

© of the matter of lightning, furely merits the moft ferious at- 
tention ; and more efpecially in thofe cafes where pointed con- 
ductors are fixed to fecure magazines of gunpowder from fuch 
accidents.’—‘Tinder was {till more readily fired by the electric 
blaft, 
_ Inftead of giving any opinion of our own on the Author’s 
experiments, and deductions from them ; it will be more fatif- 
factory to our Readers if we give that of the Committee ap- 
pointed by the Royal Society, to confider of the moft effeQtual 
method of fecuring the powder magazines at Purfleet againft 
the effects of lightning, in compliance with the requeft of the 
Board of Ordnance. 

The Committee, among other things, declare, that having 
attentively examined the experiments and obfervations of Mr. 
Wilfon, and having maturely confidered the fubje& at large, it 
is their opinion that it is very improbable that the powder ma- 
gazines, guarded in the manner in which they are at prefent, 
that is, with elevated pointed conductors, fhould receive any da- 
mage from lightning. They even recommend to the Board of 
Ordnance the erection of feveral additional rods, as acutely pointed 
as poflible, on the roofs and fome other parts of each of the ma- 
gazines ; and, for the fake of greater fecurity, they propofe that 
the intire roofs and the tops of the end walls fhould be covered 
with lead connected with the faid rods. They propofe thele 


and other dire&tions, under a perfuafion * that elevated rods are , 


preferable to low conduétors terminated in rounded ends, knobs, 
or balls of metal ;’—and that ‘ the experiments and realonts 
made 
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made and alleged to the contrary by Mr. Wilfon, are incon- 

clufive’ —T hefe opinions and directions have the refpectable 

fnction of Sir Fohn Pringle, Dr. Watfon, the Hon. H. Caven- 
db, Mr. Henly, Dr. Horfley, Mr. Lane, Lord Mabon, Mr. 

Nairne, and Dr. Priefiley. 

Article 10. An Account ¢ fome eleétrical Experiments. By Mr, | 
William Swift, in a Letter to John Glen King, D. D. 
F.R.S. 

There may be much ingenuity and contrivance in the plan 
and conduct of thefe experiments; but they are related in fo 
obfcure a manner, that we can collect nothing more from the 
moft diligent perufal of them, than that the contriver and relator 
of them is not a Wiifonian, or Big-Endian. Though we, too, 
are Listle-Endtans, we can draw no confequences from the dark 
account which the Author has given of his experiments. 

MATHEMATICAL PAPERS, 

Article 3. The Force of fired Gunpowder, and the initial Veloci- 
ties of Cannon-balls, determined by Experiments, ce. By Mr. 
Charles Hutton, of the Military Academy at Woolwich. 
This valuable paper contains an account of feveral fets of 

experiments made with a view to determine the actual veloci- 
ties with which balls are impelled from given pieces of cannon, 
when fired with given charges of powder. ‘The late ingenious 
Mr. Robins firft difcovered and practifed the fimple and excel- 
lent method, which was adopted by Mr. Hutton in this inveftiga- 
tion, with material improvements. “This method confifts in re- 
ducing the immenfe velocity with which a ball iflues from a can- 
non, toa {maller velocity produced by caufing it to ftrike againft 
aheavy body, fuch as a large block of wood, {winging in the man- 
ner of a pendulum. The ball being lodged in the block, the two 
bodies proceed together, after the fhock, with a velocity which 
bears the fame ratio to the original velocity of the ball alone, 
that the weight of the ba!l has to that of the ball and block 
united. “This velocity, thus reduced from 1000 to perhaps 2 
or 3 feet, is eafily meafured by obferving the magnitude of the 
arch, or rather the chord of the arch, deicribed by the pendulum; 
and this is afcertained by fixing a graduated tape or ribbon to the 
bottom of the pendulum; which, by the motion of the latter, 
is drawn through a little machine which gives it a moderate 
degree of friction. 

Mr. Robins made his experiments with only mufket balls of 
about an ounce weight, and an apparatus of a proportional fize, 
The prefent were made with cannon balls, from one to near 
three pounds weight, and an appropriate apparatus. They 
appear to have been executed with great care and accuracy; and 
their refults lead to conclufions of confiderable importance, both 
to the theorift and the practical artillerift. 

, Article 
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Article 16. On the Arithmetic of impoffible Quantities. By the 
Rev. John Playfair, A. M. . 

In this paper the Author explains the grounds of thofe ob. 
fcurities and paradoxes, from which Geometry is free, but which 
have been introduced into A/gebra; particularly with refpeé& to 
the dostrine of negative quantities and its confequences. He ob. 
ferves that, in geometry, every magnitude ts reprefented by one 
' of the fame kind; lines are reprefented by a line, and angles b 
an angle: whereas, in algebra, every magnitude is denoted b 
an artificial fymbol, to which it has no refemblance; and the 
magnitude itfelf is liable fometimes to be negledled, while the 
fymbol becomes the fole object of attention, after the conneétion 
between them no longer exifts. Accordingly, the conclufions 
of the analyft, which hold true only with refpect to the fym- 
bols, being transferred to the quantities themfelves, obfcurit 
and paradox neceflarily enfue. The Author exemplifies thefe 
obfervations by confidering the nature of imaginary expreffions, 
and the different ufes to which they have been applied. 

Article 17. Reflections on the Communication of Motion by Impa& 

and Gravity. By the Rev. Ifaac Milner. M. A, &c. 

The Author of this paper endeavours to point out, and diftin- 
guifh, what is real from what is verbal, in the long agitated 
gueftion concerning the vires vive, or the forces of bodies 
in motion; from a ferious perfuafion that © the laws by which 
motion is communicated are ftill very materially miftaken b 
fenfible perfons;’?—and that ¢ the right underftanding of thefe 
Jaws is of the laft importance in practice :’ as the good or bad 
fuccefs of fome very expenfive projects has depended upon it. 
His defign in this paper is to difcriminate between the real and 
the merely verbal part of this ancient controverfy; and to point 
out to the controvertifts the grounds of their mutual miftakes 
and mifapprehenfions; which he exemplifies in feveral in- 
ftances. 

Article 18. Obfervations on the Limits of Algebraical Equations ; 
and a general Demonftration of Des Cartes’s Rule for finding 
their Number of Affirmative and Negative Roots. By the fame. 

MiscELLANEOUS PAaPERs. 
Article 2. Of the Heat, Sc. of Animals and Vegetables. By 
Mr. John Hunter, F. R. S. 

We fhall not, for many reafons, attempt to give any abftract 
of the numerous experiments related in this paper. ‘They are 
indeed too complicated to admit of abridgment: and with refpect 
to thofe relating to the Author’s trials on living animals,—the 
unfortunate dormice, in particular, who were the fubjects of 
his calorific and frigoric tortures,— we refpect the fenfibility of our 
Readers, and our own, too ftrongly, even to dwell a moment 
on the fubject. We have repeatedly, and, we hope, not quite 

unavailingly, 
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unavailingly, pe ar teftimony againft the ftudied cruelties of 
phyfiologifls ; pam ularly in our 42d Vol. March 1770, page 
197; our 51ft Vol. September 1774, page 229; and our ssth 
Vol. Auguft 1776, page 120; to which we refer our Readers, 
and particularly the Author. Such of his experiments as are 
not liable to this objection we recommend to the Reader’s per- 
ufal; though we think great uncertainty muft attend the ther- 
mometrical obfervations made on fuch large bodies as trees. 

There is fome power, ‘or, we fhould rather perhaps fay, fome 
circumftances in the ceconomy of /iving vegetables, by which 
their juices are fo far protected from the action of very intenfe 
cold, as not to be frozen by it; though the fame juices, when 
they are no longer contained in their proper canals, will be 
frozen in the temperature of 31 or 32 degrees. The juices of 
the fpruce fir, juniper, &c. are not affected, in countries where 
the thermometer falls many degrees below 0; and where the feet 
and nofes of the inhabitants are frequently frozen. When the 
tree however is killed, in confequence of an extraordinary increafe 
of cold, its fap or juices freeze; and by their expanfion, in the 
ftate of ice, fplit the tree, with a great noife, into a confiderable 
number of pieces. The numerous experiments which the 
Author has made on this fubject, and here relates, have not yet 
enabled him to folve this difficulty. : 
Article 8. An improved Method of Tanning Leather. By David 

Macbride, M. D. 

The great advantages which the moft ufeful and neceflary arts 
may derive from the lights furnifhed by the experimental Phi- 
hofopher, and particularly the Chemift, are well exemplified in 
the paper before us. ‘Their progrefs would be ftil! more rapid, 
did the philofopher poflefs the practical knowledge of the artift; 
or if the two characters were united in the fame perfon:—a com- 
bination which feldom happens. 

The Author was led to the difcovery of this improved method 
of tanning leather, in confequence of the experiments which he 
formerly made on the diffolvent power of calcareous earths de- 
prived of their fixed air, or quicklime (erroneoufly printed quick- 
filver at page 119 of this article), which were publifhed in his 
Experimental Effays. One of the Author’s principal improve- 
ments confifts in ufing dime water, inftead of plain common 
water, in which the bark is to be fteeped, in the preparation of 
the ooze. This menftruum, he obferves, fo completely exhaufts 
the bark, and makes it go fo much farther than when plain 
water is ufed, that a pretty ftrong ooze may be prepared from 
the tan, or fpent bark, which the tanners now confider as 
completely exhaufted, merely by infufing it afrefh in lime 
Water, 

Another 
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Another advantage is gained, in the Author’s method, by the 
employing oil of vitriol largely diluted with water, inftead of 
the fouring, as it is called, which the ‘Tanners have hitherto, 
with great trouble and uncertainty, procured from fermented 
rye or other grain; not knowing that a mere acid was all that 
was wanted in the procefs. ‘This ufeful fubftitution has already 
been univerfally adopted by another clafs of artifts, the bleachers 
of linen; who, however, were not without difficulty prevailed 
upon to quit their old routime, in preparing a /fouring likewife 
from rye or barley, or four butter-milk ; through an ill founded 
apprehenfion that the vitriolic acid would injure their cloth, 

The improvements defcribed in this paper are not founded 
folely on the conjectures of a fpeculative Chemift. After fome 
trials made on {mall pieces of raw leather, the method was pro- 
fecuted in a large common tan-yard; and its eficacy has been 
fully proved by the experience of near ten years, during which 
‘time the Author thought proper to keep it fecret. He here 
beftows his difcovery on the public, in a paper of inftruétions 
drawn up in terms fufficiently clear, to enable any intelligent 
Tanner to avail himfelf of the improvements defcribed in it. 
Article 10. An Account of the Ifand of Sumatra, &c. By Mr. 

Charles Miller. 

Among the particulars here related concerning this ifland, 
we meet with an account of the Battas, a people who live in the 
interior parts of it, called the Caffa country ; and who differ 
from all the other inhabitants in language, manners, and 
cuftoms. ‘They eat the prifoners whom they take in war, and 
hang up their fkulls as trophies in their houfes. Man’s fief, 
we are told however, is eaten by them in terrorem, and not as 
their common food; though * they prefer it to all others, and 
fpeak with peculiar raptures of the foles of the feet and palms of 
the hands. ‘Ihey exprefled much furprife on being informed 
that white people did not kill, much lefs eat, their prifoners.’ 

From this country the greateft part of the Caffia that is fent to 
Europe is procured, The Author (fon of the late Botanic 
Gardener) failed in his attempts to difcover the cinnamon tree. 
The camphire trees abound in this country, and conftitute the 
common timber in ufe. In thefe trees the camphire is found 
native, in aconcrete form. It is remarkable that, in this ftate, 
it is foldto the Chinefe, at the price of 250/. or 300/. per cwt. 
but thefe dexterous arcifts contrive to furnifh us Europeans with 
it at about a quarter of that price. 

Article 20. An Effay on Pyrometry and Areometry, and on Phly- 
fical Measures in general. By John Andrew de Luc, F. R. 5. 

This long article contains many-ingenious obfervations, prin- 

ciples, and facts, relative to the conftruCtion of various phi- 
4 lofophical 
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Jofophical inftruments, adapted to meafure either the relative: or 
the real dilatation of bodies by heat, the fpecific gravities of 
Jiquors, &c. accompanied with a plate reprefenting a Pyrometer 
and Areometer of the Author’s contrivance, 

The paper is tranflated from the French: the original text 
however is, very properly, fubjoined at the bottom of each 

age. Even this laft is not to be read haftily; but we are forry 
to obferve that the moft unwearied attention, joined to an inti- 
mate knowledge of the fubjeét, will fcarce enable the mere 
Englifh reader even to guefs at the Author’s meaning, in many 
parts of this fervile and un-idiomatical tranflation. ‘The tran{- 
lator religioufly gives us word for word, and almoft invariably 
follows the French conftruétion. To the obfcurities hence 
arifing he adds others, by miftaking even the grammatical con- 
ftruction of that language.—To give only an inftance:—* Les 
lix que fuivent es differens effects,’ he tranflates, ¢ the laws that 
follow different effects ;’ whereas, in the original, the different 
effects are faid to follow the laws.—A fimilar paflage is tranflated 
in the very fame manner.—In fhort, M. de Luc’s tranflator 
feems to be a coufin-german to Roufleau’s in the following 
Article. 

The remaining articles, on which we fhall not particularly 
dwell, are, Art. £. in which Sir William Hamilton gives an 
Account of certain Traces of Volcano’s on the Banks of the 
Rhine. —Art. 4. A new and fingular Cafe in Squinting, well 
defcribed by Erafmus Darwin, M. D. F. R. S.—Art. 6. An 
Account of a large Stone near Cape-Town, by Mr. Anderfon. 
—Art. 7. On Mr. Debraw’s Improvements in the Culture of 
Bees, by Nath. Polhill, Efq.—Art. 14. An Account of the 
Earthquake at Manchefter, September 14, 1777, by Mr. 
Thomas Henry, F. R.S.—Art. 19. A Journal of a Voyage to 
the Eaft Indies, in the Year 1775, by Alexander Dalrymple, 
Efq. F. R. S.—and Art. 12. 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25. Con- 
taining Meteorological Journals of the Weather, kept at Fort 
St. George in the Eaft Indies, by Mr. Wm. Roxburgh; at 
Lyndon, by Thomas Barker, Efq. ; at AZontreal, by Mr. Barr; 
at Hawkhill near Edinburgh, by John M‘Gouan; at Briffol, 
by Samuel Farr, M. D.; and at the Houfe of the Royal So- 
ciety. —F rom the laft we learn that the variation of the needle, 
In j uly 1777, taken from a mean of feveral obfervations, was 
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Arr. If. 4 Complete Dificnary of Mufic, confiling of a copious Exsla. 
nation of all Words neceffary to a true Knowledge and Underftanding 
of Mufic. Tranflated trom the original French of J, J. Rovffeag. 
By William Waring. Second Edition*. &vo. 3s. bound. 
Murray. 1779. 


F all the tranflations that have difgraced the Englith prefs, 
this is the moft abominable f{pecimen that we recolle@ 
ever to have fallen under our notice. It is a produétion, in- 
deed, of fo extraordinary a kind, that we find it difficult to 
form any hypothefis to account for its having made its way to, 
or through, any prefs. ‘Though the name prefixed to it may 
feem to be that of a man, the verfion has all the appearance of 
having been the tafk of a child learning French, and fet to tranf- 
, late out of that language by the help of a Boyer’s Di&tionary, 
Be the tranflator however man, woman, or child, it is evident 
at leaft, that he or fhe is totally ignorant of mufic, and of the 
terms that relate to it both in French and Englifh, as well 
as of the idioms of the two languages. 

With refpect to a performance thus executed, it might be 
thought fufficient to comprize our fentence of unreferved con- 
demnation, within the compafs of a few lines in our Catalogue. 
But the work of Rouffeau, here fo fhamefully defaced, is of 
fuch extraordinary merit; and a tranflation of it, or, in fhort, 
a good dictionary of mufic, is fo great a de/ideratum in Englith 
literature ; that we think it incumbent upon us more particu- 
larly to ftigmatize this difgraceful verfion of it, by placing it in 


the more confpicuous divifion of our Journal, and exhibiting it 


in the moft elevated and diftinguifhed part of our critical pillory. 
To begin with matters in which fcience and technical terms 
are not concerned, and indeed with almoft the very firft article ; 
—How would the feeling Roufleau—* tremblingly alive all o’er’— 
were he yet alive, revolt at the praifes which this pervertor of 
his meaning makes him beftow on the French Royal Academy of 
Mujfic, or the Opera at Paris; when he reprefents him as fay- 
ing, that * among all the academies of that kingdom, or of the 
world in general, that may, afluredly, lay the greatef? claim to 
fame!’ On the contrary, Rouffeau, who abominated the 
French mufic, farcaftically fays of this academy, that of all the 
academies in the world it is that in which they make the greateft 
noife.—* Creft affurement celle qui fait le plus de bruit.’ 
The red generally erroneous, verfion of his Author, 
c 
b 





almoft word word, without any regard either to idiom or 
fenft,*¢annot be better exemplified than by giving a paragraph 
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* The firft edition was publifhed in numbers, and was not men- 
tioned in our Review, 
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or two Of the original, with the tranflation placed immediately 
under it. We fhall honeftly take thefe pailages at random, or 
as they occur on opening the book. 

Under the Article, Harmony, where he ts treating of the har- 
monic founds, as they are called, which accompany the funda- 
mental, thus fays our Author, and thus, after him, his Tranf- 
Jator; who fticks as clofe to him as a leech, but without ex- 
tracing any of his good juices;—in fhort, ignorant of his 
meaning, and accordingly miftaking it almoft in every line. 

Chaque touche d’un orgue, dans le plein-jeu, donne un accord 

Every touch of an organ in full play gives a perfeé& concord 


parfait tierce majeure, qu'on ne diftingue pas du fin fondamental, 
major third, which is ot diftinguifhed from the fundamental 


a moins qu'on ne foit d’une attention extrime; © qu'on ne tire 
found, unlefs we pay an extreme attention, and draw the tones 


fucceffivement les jeux: mais ces fons harmoniques ne fe confondent 
fuccefively: but thefe harmonic founds are not confounded 


avec le principal, qu’a la faveur du grand bruit, & dun ar- 
with the principal, but by favour of a /oud harmony, and an ar- 


rangement de regiftres, par lequel les tuyaux qui font refonner le fon 
rangement of regifters, by which the pipes which make the 


ondamental, couvrent de leur force ceux qui donnent {es 
fundamental found refound, cover with their force thofe which 


harmoniques. Or, on n’obferve point, & Ton ne faureit 
give their harmonies. Moreover, we do not obferve, neither 


oblerver cette proportion continuelle dans un concert; puifqu’ at- 
can we, that continual proportion in a-concert; fince in 


tendu le renverfement de I'harmonie, il faudroit que cette plus 
conjunction with the change of the harmony, this greateft 


grande force paffat a@ chaque inflant d’une partie @ une autre; 
torce muft inftantly pafs from one part to another; 


ce qui n’eft pas praticable,  defigureroit toute la melodte. 
which is not practicable, and would entirely disfigure the melody. 


Opening the book again we meet with the following pleafant 
paflages, under the Article Accompanying. In the whole com- 
pafs of tranflation we cannot conceive any thing more curious. 
To heighten its relifh, we fhall here too prefix the original ; 
and likewife that the Reader may not be at a lofs to difcover on 
what fubjeéts our ingenious Tranflator is difcourfing. 

Dans un air lent & doux, quand on n’a qu’ une voix faible, 

In a flow and {weet air, when there is but a weak voice, 


ou un feul infirument a accompagner, on retranche des fons, 
or a fingle inftrument for the accompaniment, we cut off the founds, 
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on arpeze doucement, o# prend le petit clavier.—Quand on 
we flacken flowly, we touch the finall key. — 





When we 


Srappe les méme touches, pour prolonger le fon, dans une note longue, 
{trike the fame /frings, to prolong the found, ina long note, 


ou une tenue, que ce foit plutot au commencement de la mefure, 
or in a feffion, let it be rather at the beginning of the meafure, 


ou dutems fort, gue dans un autre moment: on ne doit rebattre 
or the /frong time, than at another moment: we ought not to re. 


gu’en marquant bien la mefure. Dans 
peat the ftroke till we have well examined the meafure. In 


le recitatif Italien, quelque durée que puiffe avoir une note de 
the Italian recitative, how long a duration foevera note of the 
baffe, il ne faut jamais la frapper qu’ une fois & fortement avee 
bafs may contain, we fhould never itrike it but once, and that 


tout fon accord : onrefrappe feulement accord quand 
forcibly with its whole accord: we reffrike the accord only when 


il change fur la meme note: mais quand un accompagnement 
it changes on the fame note: but when an accompaniment 


de violons regne fur le recitatif, alors il faut foutenir la baff, & 
of violins is attendant on the recitative, then we fhould /ufain 
en arpeger Paccord. 

the bails, and flacken its accord, 


Quand on accompagne de la mufique vocale, on doit, par Paccam- 
When we accompany vocal mufic, we-ought, by the accom. 


pagnement, fouteaur la voix, la guider, lui donner le ton a toutes 
paniment, to fuftain the voice, to guide it, give it its tone in all 
Jes rentrees, & l’y remettre quand elle détonne. 

lye ig, eg 4 4 me: 

its tatings in, and correct it whenever it is out of tune. 


L’accompagnateur—eft chargé fpécialement d’empécher que la voix 
The accompanift—is efpecially charged to be careful that the 
ne s’égare. 
voice lofe not itfelf in an error. 


One would almoft doubt whether our mufical Tranflator ever 
faw a fiddle ; or, at leaft, whether he knows that it has a neck, 
and a finger-board. Under the Article, Doigter, where M. 
Roufleau treats of fingering, he fays—‘ Sur les inftrumens a 
manche, tels que le violon & le violoncelle, la plus grande régle de 
d-icter confifte dans les diverfes pofitions de la main gauche {ur le 
sanche.” Our Interpreter fays—* On inftruments for the 
brea/i, fuch as the violin and violoncello, the principal rule of 
fingering confifts in the different pofitions of the left hand on the 
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fuve.—At the end o. the fame paragraph M., Rouffeau, {peak 
‘ne of a performer well acquainted with the finger-board, faysy 
«qu'il poffede bien fon manche’—or he is mafter of the finger- 
ard.—* He is expert in the fieve,’ fays our Tranflator. That 
manche dces actually fignify the fleeve of a gown or a Coat, our 
Tranflatcr may fafely aver, on the authority of Boyer: but 
what peculiar train of ideas he had in his head, when he talks 
of the feeve of a fiddle, and of the inftruments of the drea/?, is 
beft known to himfelf, 

The French have a mufical language, or a fet of mufical 
termsyyalmoft peculiar to themfelves; at leaft very different 
froth tofe ufed in the Englifh tongue. Every one of thefe our 
‘Tranflator either employs as it ftands in the original; or tranf- 
Jates literally, and often erroneoufly, Inftead of the letters, 
G, A, B, C, &c. to fignify the notes of the octave, he inva- 
riably ufes the terms, Sol, La, Sz, Ut, &c. Thus again, he 
is continually puzzling the Englifh reader with fuch terms as 
the Tonic, the Senfible Note, the Dominant, the Subdominant, &c. 
inftead of the Key Note, the Seventh, the Fifth, &c. 

To a /fhake he every where gives the appellation of a cadencé 
—a term unfortunately appropriated, in our mufical language, 
to convey a very different fignification: and that other mufical 
grace, which we call a beat, he calls a beating ; and moft richly 
deferves one for his ignorance of a term known to every blind 
fiddler at a country fair.—Inftead of the terms, /harvp and flat, 
he conftantly ufes thofe of Diefis, and B flat; [a tranflation of 
Bemol] and what he fhould call a Natural, prefixed to any note 
whatever, he calls B fharp [in French, Beguarre]. ‘Thus, for 
inftance, F fharp, and E flat are metamorphofed by our mufical 
Expounder into Fa diefis, and Mi B fiat ; and G natural is tranf- 
formed into Sol B fharp. The confufion arifing from this 
ftrange gibberifh, introduced into an Englifh work, may eafily 
be conceived, 

The general turn of our Tranflator’s phrafeology may be 
collected from the following phrafes, which occur within the 
compafs of a very few lines at p. 249 —* I cannot be prevented 
toremind my readers.’—* The fimplicity of the connections [ An- 
glice, ratio’s or proportions ]—* The connection of a modified 
fifth pleafes the ear.,—* The method of eftablifhing and treat- 
ing a mode.’—* Herein lies their confiftent rules. —* To mo- 
dulate well in a fame tone, we muft firft go through all its 
founds with a fine mufic,’ &c. 

The time and room we have beftowed on this miferable pto- 
duGtion will not, we hope, be thrown away. We have, of 
late, treated with too much lenity, more than one execrablé 
verfion of works of fcience; and to check, as far as is in our 
power, the progrefs of this evil, as well as to do juftice to the 
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memory of Rouffeau, we have thus hung up in chains this Dee 
facer of his writings, in terrorem; to ferve as a warning to all 
future unqualified tranflators, and a caution to bookfellers- 
— hereby likewife configning his fheets to the oven of the paftry~ 
cook, 





“¢ from whofe bourn 
‘s No traveller returns.” 


It is not the fmalleft inconvenience refulting from fuch pub. 
lications as the prefent, that they tend to prevent thofe who are 
qualified for the tafk from enriching our language with tranfla- 
tions of works of merit. B 





Art. III. Mufe made eafy to every Capacity, in a Series of Dialogues; 
being praGical Leffons for the Harpfichord, laid down ina new Me. 
thod, fo as to render that Inftrument fo little difficult, that any Per- 
fon, with common Application, may play well; become a thorough 
Proficient im the Principles of Harmony; and will compofe Mofic, 
if they have a Genius for it, in lefs than a Twelvemonth.. Writ. 
ten in French by M. Bemetzrieder, Mufic Mafter to the Queen of 
France, and publifbed by the celebrated M. Diderot. The Whole 
tranflated by Giffard Bernard, M.A. Perufed and approved by Dr. 
Boyce and Dr. Howard. 4to. 3s. 6d. Ayre, &c. 1778. 


HE Public are here prefented with the tranflation of 

_ another mufical work of very great merit. Though mu- 

fic is one of the moft pleafing of all the arts, it perhaps ex- 

ceeds all the others in the revolting drynefs of its precepts. In 

the prefent performance, however, thefe are delivered, or ra- 

ther infinuated, in the moft alluring form; that of a dialogue, 
as pleafing as it is inftructive. 

Though the enormities of the preceding Artiele have, per- 
haps, rendered us lefs irritable or nice, on the fcore of idiom 
and diction, than we fhould otherwife have been; they have 
not made us fo callous, or even diminifhed our fenfibility fo 
far, as to make us overlook the too frequent gallicifms, vulgar- 
ifms, and other defects of the prefent tranflation. Thefe, too, 
are the lefs excufable, on account of the excellence of the ori- 
ginal work, even confidered merely as a literary compofition. 

or though it is ftrictly a didactic treatife, the precepts con- 
tained in it are delivered in fuch an eafy, graceful, and ani- 
mated manner, that we have a right to expect fomething more 
than mere fidelity, with refpeét to rules and examples, in the 
tranflation of it. In a work of this charaéter it was reafonable 
to hope that our Tranflator would have attempted to transfufe 
into his copy a little of the phlogi/fon of the original. 

The original work, which was publifhed at Paris a few years 
ago, under the title of Lecons de Clavecin, &c. confifts of feve- 
ral dialogues, of which four only are here tranflated. 

| Notwithftanding 
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Notwithftanding the guacki/h title which Mr. Bernard has 
chofen to prefix to his tranflation ; he formally difavows, in an 
advertifement, all empirical pretenfions. Had not the Tranf- 
Jator, however, leaned a little towards quackery, he would 
neither have given fuch a title-page to the work, nor would 
there have been any neceflity, or even occafion, for this ex- 
culpatory advertifement. He feems to have formed. the empi- 
rical part of his title-page on a declaration made in the preface 
to the work, by the celebrated M. Diderot; who there affirms 
that M. Bemetzrieder ‘ put Ais daughter above all difficulties at 
the harpfichord in an interval of feven or eight months ;’ and 

' that the leffons he gave her are here printed almoft word for 

word, as he gave them.’ He adds, that * the pieces printed 

, under her name at the beginning of the thirteenth dialogue, 

whether good or bad, are of her compofition, treble, bafs, and 

cypheis :’ and he proceeds to fay, that every perfon poflefled of 
this work * may be affured to go farther, if application and ge- 
nius be not wanting.’—Making all proper allowances for the 

proficiency of the daughter of a Diderot, and this certificate of a 

grateful father, we {till mutt object to Mr. Bernard’s too often- 

tatious title- page. 

Notwithftanding thefe remarks, the work itfelf—we mean the 
original—is deemed, by good judges, to be one of the beft 
that has been written on the fubject, and the beft adapted 
to teach accompaniment and modulation, and to impart a 
knowledge of compofition—though poffibly not * within lefs 
than a twelvemonth,’ except indeed to Apollo’s particular fa- 
vourites, Its merit is really fuch, that we wifh it had obtained 
the good fortune to meet with a congenial tranflator :—but, 
alas! they who are beft qualified for the tafk, are generally above 
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Art. IV. The Light of Nature purfued. By Edward Search, Efgs 
[i.e. Mr. Tucker] concluded. See Review for February. 


R. Tucker more immediately introduces his explanation 
M of the Chriftian fyftem, with fome obfervations on. the 
diftinction between things above reafon and things contrary to 
reafon; and on the credibility of miracles. His remarks on 
both thefe fubjeéts are, in general, pertinent and judicious. 
On the latter he profefles to have taken fome things from hints 
fuggefted by Dr. Adams, in his Effay on Miracles, 

It is worthy of notice, that here, and in other parts of his 
work, he exprefsly and repeatedly difclaims all concern with the 
external evidences of Chriftianity, and all inquiry whether the 
doctrines he undertakes to explain be in reality Chriftian doc- 
trines, It is fufficient for him that Chriftianity is the religion 
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of the country, and that the doctrines he illuftrates are part of 
the eftablifhed fyftem. Now it muft be acknowledged, that 
every author has a right to determine for himfelf whether he 
will take any particular fubject into confideration ; but we be- 
lieve that Mr. Tucker’s readers will, in general, be of opinion, 
with us, that it would have been worthy of a philofopher and 
a Search, and agreeable to the plan and defign of his work, to 


have inquired whether the religious fyftem which he profefled 
to explain had a juft claim to that high original and authority 
to which it pretends, and alfo whether the do&trines upon which 
he endeavoured to put a rational conftruction were in reality 
part of that fyftem. If the Chriftian fyftem be a mere human 
invention and inftitution, the authority of the name of Jefus, 
which in a chapter entitled, Chriffian Scheme, he reprefents as 
a capital and diftinguifhing advantage of Chriftianity, no longer 
exifts. And if the doftrines ufually taught and eftablithed 
among us be not Chriitian doctrines, they lofe all their import. 
ance and obligation: for, according to our Author’s own rea- 
foning on the fubject, though they may be credible in them- 
felves, that is, not repugnant to reafon, yet they are not to be 
received and depended upon as true, without fome farther po- 
fitive proof; which proof muft be, that they are part of the Chrif- 
tian fyftem, and’that the Chriftian fyttem is a divine revelation 
and inftitution. Mr. Tucker himfelf allows, that to imagine the 
Ciriftian religion to have been introduced * by the natural ope- 


ration of achain of fecond cautes, is incompatible with the whole 
tenor and fpirit of the facre' writings; for they refer every 
where to an Almighty Power aterpofing miraculoufty to refcue 
mankind from evil, and conduct them to happinefs. This 
renders the external evidence a matter of prime confideration ; 
for no interngf¥evidence can prove a miraculous interpofition. 
The réalQnablenets and exce lency of a doétrine may prove the 
wifdom and fagacity of the perfon who delivered it, and the 
circumftances of his life and death may convince us of his in- 
tegiity and benevolence; b.wt neither the one nor the other of 
thefe will prove that his knowledge was fupernaturally commu- 
nicated, or that he a¢ted under an immediate divine influence 
and authority. Upon the whole, we cannot but fufpeét that 
our Author had fome private reafons for his condu& which he 
did not think proper to difclofe, After reading both his pre- 
fent and his former publication, and laying together the hints 
which he has thrown out in different parts of his work on this 
fuoj.ct, we are inclined to think that he was not himfelf fatif- 
fied as to the truth and validity of the external evidences of 
Chriftianity, of as to the ftrength and fufficiency of any of the 
arguments which are brought to prove a fupernatural divine in- 
terpolition upon any occafion whatever ; and therefore was dif- 
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pofed to look upon the introduction of the Chriftian religion, 
gs an event, highly providential indeed, in the fame fenfe in 
which any other event intimately connected with the more im- 
ortant interefts of mankind, may be fo termed, but taking 
place in the ordinary courfe of things, or, as he expreffes it, ¢ by 
the natural operation of a chain of fecond caufes,’ however in- 
confiftent fuch an opinion might be with the language and fpi- 
rit of the writings in which it is contained. In a chapter en- 
titled, Divine Oeconomy, he has.endeavoured to account for the 
origin and progrefs of religion in’ the world, including the 
Chriftian, without having recourfe to any fupernatural interpo- 
ftion. And he always reprefents the philofopher and rationalift 
as of opinion that a provifion of caufes was made by the fue 
preme and univerfal Governor, in his original plan, for all 
events whatever, the fmall and the great, the moft trifling and 
the moft momentous ; and in particular that the moral world is 
‘adminiftered by a long complicated tiflue of fecond caufes 
reaching from the firft eftablifhment of nature.’ 

Mr. Tucker gives us an explanation of fome of the principal 
doftrines, or as, he affects to call them, myfteries of Chriftianity, 
in three chapters entitled, Grace—Trinity—Redemption. And 
if in this part of his work he had confined himfelf to the in- 
veftigation and illuftration of the true fcripture-doétrine refpect- 
ing the fubjeéts he has taken into confideration, he would have 
delerved the thanks of every rational Chriftian. But unhap- 
pily he has confounded the doétrines of Chriftianity with thofe 
of the Church of England, and {cems to have thought it of as 
much importance to put a rational conftruction upon the lan- 
guace of the Thirty nine Articles as upon that: of the New 
feltament, merely becaufe they happened to be the eftablifhed 
religion of the country in which he lived. ‘The fame principle 
led the Pagan philofophers, efpecially after the introduction of 
the Chriftian religion, to allegorife the ancient mythology, and 
would have led Mr. Tucker, in other circumftances, to have 
put a rational conftruction upon the religion of Perfia or of 
Siam, the doétrine of tranfubftantiation, the incarnations of the 
God Viftnou, or any other eftablifhed abfurdities. In effect, 
he avows the principle and its confequences, when he alleges 
and recommends the example of the philofophers, particularly 
Pythagoras and Socrates, who never openly oppofed or ridiculed 
‘eftablifhed doctrines or forms of worfhip, but ftrove to turn 
them to profitable ufes,;—and endeavoured by mythology to al- 
legorife the Gods into the powers of nature, affections of the mind 
and moral virtues ;;—and when he fays exprefsly on this fubjeét, 
‘What could have been done with the Pagan theology, or the 

lahometan Koran? we muft have worked hard with the tranf- 
Muting procefs, and allegorifed them into a do@rine never 
ris though 
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thought of by the compilers: whereas, now we need only clear 
away the perverfities and myftic obfcurities that have overgrown 
in length of time, and develope the genuine fenfe intended to 
be conveyed on the delivery, to produce a regular confiftent 
fyftem, agreeable to nature and reafon.’ We are intirely of opi- 
nion with Mr. Tucker, in the latter part of this paragraph, that 
nothing more is neceflary to fhew the reafonablenefs and excel- 
Jency of the Chriftian religion, than to clear it from the per- 
verfe and myftical tenets by which it has been ob{cured and de- 
baled; but cannot help fufpecting, that if he had written in 
‘Turkey he would have paid the fame compliment to the Mo- 
hammedan fyftem, and in China to that of Confucius. With 
refpect to the example of the ancient philofophers, we fhall 
only obferve, in addition to what we have elfewhere remarked 
on the fubjeét, that Chrift and his apoitles, the primitive Chrif- 
tians, and the firft reformers, purfued a different line of condu@; 
and, confequently, their fuccefs in enlightening and reforming 
mankind, in introducing and fpreading the true knowledge of 
God, and juft notions of religion and morality, was beyond 
comparifon greater than that of all the fages of antiquity. 

As to Mr. Tucker’s explanation of the three dodtrines before- 
mentioned, we believe it to be fuch as no unprejudiced mind 
can think reconcilable to the articles and liturgy of the Church 
of England: we are certain that it has never been held forth, 
even by the moft Jatitudinarian expofitors, as the doctrine which 
they were defigned to exprefs and eftablifh. Grace, confidered 
as an effect, is an aptitude of mind for the bufinefs of religion, 
whether it be the difcernment of religious truths, a lively fenfe 
of the perfections and providence of God, or the performance 
of our duty. There is nothing in experience or human reafon 
to diftinguifh this from that clearne{s of underftanding and vi- 
gour of f{pirit which fit us for any common bufinefs, profeffion, 
{cience, or enterprize, which are * never now afcribed to divine 
interpofition, but deemed to proceed from the prefent ftate of 
the brain, condition of the bodily humours—or other natural 
caufes, Neverthelefs, the greater importance of religious in- 
fpiration, juftifies us in afcribing it, though remotely, through 
a long chain of fecond caufes, to the at and purpofe of God 
as a providential event..—And © our Church inftru€ts us to 
afcribe it to his interpofing among fecond caufes, or, in other 
words, to the operation of the fpirit of God, yet without idea 
of an immediate operation at the time of feeling’ the effect of 
the interpofition, This is the fubftance of what Mr. Tucker 
has advanced upon the doétrine of grace. The remainder, 
which is indeed the greater part of the chapter, is employed in 
guarding the reader againft the delufive notion of perceiving 
the influence or immediate operation of the Holy Ghoft, and 
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j pointing out the mifchievous confequences of fuch a fond 
¥ conceit. 

} For the dodtrine of the Trinity, Mr. Tucker wifely refers us, 
not to the fcriptures, but to the creeds appointed to be read in 
our churches. According to his explanation, the Trinity is 
God acting in three charaéters. But left we fhould be thought 
to have mifreprefented his fenfe, we will give it at length, in his 
own words : 

Divines, fays he, tell us ¢ that God created the matter, and 

ave the form of this vifible nature we behold: thus much we 

knew before. But they tell us likewife, that he has interpofed 
many times fince by miracles, prophecies, and revelations, that 
he united himfelf to one particular man, fo as to become the 
fame perfon with him from his birth, that he frequently co 
operates with our endeavours to difcover truths, and perform 
ood works we could not have done without fuch aid, that 
thefe operations were performed by three perfons in one God, 
not jointly, but each having a diftinct fhare of them: the union 
with manhood, and all done in virtue of that union, was the 
work of the Son; the affiftance afforded occafionally to men in 
general was the province of the Holy Spirit, and all the reft of 
the Father. 

‘ By thefe diftin&t manners of operation God appears to act 
in three characters, eafily feparable from one another in our 
conception, but joining mutually in advancement of the gene- 
ral defizn, and executing the principal ftrokes in the plan of 
providence refpecting the moral world. The Father acted in 
the character of King or Governor, controuling the courfes of 
nature and actions of fecond caufes by immediate exertions of 
his power, and by his figns and wonders prepared the minds of 
men for reception of the benefits imparted from the other two. 
The Son aéted in the character of a co-agent or partner, not 
controuling the mental or bodily powers of Jefus, but adding a 
force and vigour which could not have been furnifhed by natu- 
ral caufes ; fupplied what had been left deficient in the plan of 
providence, and rendered mankind capable of reaping advan- 
tage from the effufions of the Holy Spirit. This laft aéts in 
the character of a friend and monitor, not working with the 
power and majefty of a monarch, nor dwelling, infeparably, 
with the mind of man, but imperceptibly throwing in affift- 
ance from time to time, as wanted, and thereby filling up the 
laft lines in the divine plan.’ 

In a fubfequent paragraph Mr. Tucker, having obferved that 
no two fubftances, how clofely foever placed, or in what man- 
ner foever joined, can become one, and therefore that to fay 
that God and man united made one perfon, in the modern phi- 
lofophical fenfe of the word, is as flat a contradiGtion as that 
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number two is number one, proceeds to illuftrate the hypoftatic 
union, by confidering the manner in which our foul and body 
are one, viz. ¢ not by converfion of fpirit into body, but by 
taking body into a participation of functions with fpirit: not 
by confufion of fubftance, but by unity of perfon.’ 

‘ Let us now,” fays he, ‘ apply this to the hypoftatic union, 
wherein though we muft underitand perfonality in another fenfe, 
as importing character inftead of numerical identity, yet the 
manner of union will remain the fame: for the charaéter of 
moral wifdom, innocence, and force to refift all pain, terror, 

, and other temptations, belonged folely to the Deity ; no human 
foul could act up to it; until the manhood being taken into 
God, that is, God being pleafed perpetually to fupply what 
was wanting in human nature, Jefus was unittd to the Son, 
which together became one Chrift; whofe whole conduc was 
of a piece throughout, running in one conftant tenour and cha- 
racter, and his actions were thofe of the united agency. For 
all the acts of Jefus were acts of the Son, and the Son per- 
formed nothing but by the inftrumentality of Jefus: as the fpi- 
rit of a man performs nothing but by the inftrumentality of his 
bodily powers.’ 

The defign and effect of this union between God and man 
were, according to Mr. Tucker, the redemption of mankind. 
Upon this fubject he has advanced fome new and very fingular 
ideas. ‘The trial to which Adam was put in the garden, was 
an afiay made upon him, in order to manifeft what human na- 
ture is, * and proved a condemnation of the whole race, by 
fhewing that a man placed in the moft favourable fituation of 
circumftances poflible, would yet be overcome by the firft 
temptation aflailing him. Thus we bring into the world with 
us an original fin, by which I do not underftand an actual 
guilt, but a certain propenfity to contract it upon occafion of- 
tered: and fo are born children of perdition, not as involved 
in it already, but becaufe fallen into a road that will lead in- 
¢vitably thereinto.’ 

The sedemption of mankind is their deliverance from this 
ftate af moral imbecillity and frailty, and is effeéted by the per- 
fect example of moral rectitude amidft the moft trying circume 
ftances, which Jefus, by virtue of his union with the Deity, 
was enabled to exhibit. ‘ The office performed by God in his 
fecond perfoya or character of the Son, was to invigorate the 
human foul of Jefus, that his underftanding might never be 
overpowered by appetite, or paffion, or any impulfe of ima- 
gination whatever, but conftantly have the determination of his 
will in every fingle inftance; being fupplied perpetually by the 
Divine Agency with what was wanting to the natural ftrength 
of man.’—And the manner ia which ¢ the fufferings of the Re- 
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jeemer operated to our benefit—I apprehend to have been, not 
by taking off any fervice we were deftined to perform for the 
univerfe, for this would be facrificing the general intereft to the 
advantage of a few; nor by working a change in the conftitu- 
tion of human nature, for this would look like fomething of 
, charm and magic; nor yet by turning the purpofes of God 
fom refentment into mercy, for this would be to reprefent him 
liable to paffion and mutability: but by fetting an example 
which might lead us into the method of performing the hardeit 
of our fervices with the fame tranquillity and fatisfaction of 
mind that he did.—The imitation then of our grand Exemplar 
is the one thing needful for our deliverance, which muft be 
worked out by ftamping upon our minds that character of mo- 
ral wifdom which fecured him continually againft the approach 
of evil and mifery: and until we can compafs that, our re- 
demption remains incomplete. 

‘From hence we may fee the imputation of righteoufnefs, 
the mediation and interceffion for finners ftil! continuing fuch, 
are only figurative expreffions, to denote that we derive our 
righteoufnefs from Chrift, and are enabled by the medium of 
his example and aids, to fulfil the laws of nature, which were 
impracticable to us before.’ 

The influence and efre&t of the example of Chrift, that is, 
the redemption of mankind, according to our Author, probably 
took place in part among the inhabitants of the vehicular re- 
gions, during the time that our Lord was in Hades; is gra- 
dually taking place in this world among his difciples; and will 
be completed in the future ftate, with refpect to all men, with- 
out exception. 

This is the fcheme of redemption which Mr. Tucker has 
given as the genuine fenfe of fcripture, and doctrine of the 
Church, We believe that few of his readers will think it to 
be either the one, or the other. From the whole of what he 
has advanced on the three fubjects, it appears to have been his 
opinion, that the only way to reconcile the Articles of the 
Church of England to common-fenfe and reafon, was to ex- 
plaii away their meaning, or to put an unnatural and arbitrary 
conftruction upon them ; and that the literal fenfe of the Arti- 
cles, and the fentiments which the compilers intended to con- 
vey and eftablifh, are the fentiments of the vulgar, the language 
of the nurfery, &c. The philofopher, the rationalift, ftrikes 
out a fcheme, according to his views of Nature and Provi- 
dence, and then takes it for granted that this is the fcheme, 
Which the eftablifhed religion of his country, whatever it be, 
virtually includes and authenticates. To whom can fuch re- 
prefentations and reafonings with refpeé to the eftablifhed fyf- 
em of this country be acceptable or ufeful? They who fondly 
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receive and zealoufly maintain the natural and obvious mean. 
ing of the Thirty-nine Articles will reject them with abhor. 
rence. The rational Diflenter will be of opinion, that thofe 
unfcriptural terms and phrafes, under which fuch tenets have 
been conveyed, as have obfcured and debafed the Chriftian re. 
ligion, ought to be exploded along with the tenets themfelves, 
The only perfons to whom we can fuppofe them to be aoree- 
able, are thofe among the eftablifhed clergy, who have too 
much good fenfe to believe the Articles in their literal and 
obvious meaning, and too little virtuous refolution to give up 
the emoluments annexed to conformity. 

Mr. Tucker next proceeds to confider € the theological vir. 
tues, — Faith— Hope—and Charity: upon each of which his ac- 
quaintance with human nature, and juft and liberal views of 
the coitnexion of interefts throughout the univerfe, enable him 
to advance many judicious and {ftriking reflections, while his 
attachment to other parts of his fyftem, and the warmth of his 
imagination, lead him to advance fome things which are not fo 
well groinded, and which difcover a lively fancy, rather than 
a folid judgment. He rightly obferves that Faith, confidered 
as a virtue, or principle of right a¢tion, is not a mere affent 
of the mind to fome propofition, but * an habitual uninter- 
rupted perfuafion of truths that have been manifefted fuch to our 
underftanding.—For when an important article is become a 
judgment of the mind, appearing there as a felf-evident truth, 
rifing fpontaneoufly with a ftrong unreferved affent, without 
waiting for reflection to evince it; then and not till then it 
will operate as a practical principle of action, and have its 
weight in detefmining our minuteft motions; but nothing that 
is not practical can be ufeful or a virtue, nor placed to the cre- 
dit fide of our account.” But we think that he mifreprefents 
the nature of the argumentum ad hominem, and carries it toa 
pernicious extreme, when he fays, * Schoolmen allow, and 
divines fometimes employ what they call arguments to the man, 
when they ufe fuch as they think will weigh with the hearer, 
although having no credit with themfelves; but then the con- 
clufion they would prove to him thereby, ought to be a real 
truth in their own judgment, or they aét difhoneftly. In like 
manner, if you will bring a man into a perfuafion you judge in 
your own mind to be juft and beneficial to him, you may law- 
fully put in ufe other perfuafions leading thereinto which you 
do not hold yourfelf, provided you cannot effe& your honeft 
purpofe upon him by rational conviction: for in this cafe the 
end fanctifies the means.’ 

What unlimited fcope would this principle give to diffimula- 
tion! To point out to perfons the confequences of their own 
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one thing: to give them reafon to think that we have the fame 
views when we have not, is widely different. “I"he one is con- 
fftent with fincerity and benevolence: the other is a mif- 
chievous and criminal diffimulation; it has a tendency to be- 

t an indifference to truth in ourfelyes, and to deftroy the 
foundation of that confidence in each other which is the cement 
and grace of fociety. For fome other reprehenfible principles, 
and many judicious obfervations on this fubject, and on that 
of Hope, we muft refer our Readers to the work itfelf. 

Charity ke juftly confiders as equivalent to univerfal benevo- 
lence, ‘extending in with and difpofition, like the bounty of 
heaven, to all created beings, without refpect of perfons, but 
confined in its exercifes by the fcantinefs of our powers to the 
degrees of neighbourhood wherein they refpectively are fituated.’ 
But we think that he injures and degrades this noble difpofi- 
tion, when he reprefents it as founded in felf-intereft. In our 
opinion, the focial and benevolent affections are equally a part 
of the human conftitution with the felfifh. In wifhing well and 
doing good to others, we do indeed follow and gratify a natural 
inclination, but without any regard to the advantage that may 
refult to us from our defire or endeavour to communicate plea- 
fure, or to increafe the quantity of happinefs in the world. ‘The 
connexion of interefts throughout the univerfe, or ¢ that there 
isene general fund of bounty and happinefs, wherein we all 
are partners,’—and that by adding to the common {tock we in- 


creafle our own fhare in it, are confiderations which may | 


ftrengthen and enlarge the principle of benevolence in fome phi- 
lofophic minds, but cannot be fuppofed to have any influence 
in difpofing and exciting the bulk of mankind to amiable and 
generous actions. Indeed it is a queftion whether Mr. Tucker 
could have found fix perfons among all his acquaintance, who 
entertained the fame or fimilar ideas of this matter with himfelf, 
In the courfe of the chapter he has advanced feveral peculiar 
notions on this fubject, taken from the hypothefis of the mun- 
dane foul, and from his miftaken opinions refpecting the con- 
fequences of the Divine equity, which we noticed in our re- 
view of the former parts of the work *. 

The fifth volume clofes with a fupplemental chapter entitled, 
Our Neighbour, containing remarks on the parable of the good 
Samaritan, and on * the unjuft cavil that has been raifed againft 
the gofpel—becaufe it has omitted to give any precepts upon 
Friendfhip.’ 

The firft chapter of the fixth volume is that to which we be- 
fore referred +, entitled, Divine Occonomy, in which our Author 
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endeavours to account for the origin and progrefs of religion 
in the world, including the Patriarchal, Jewifh, and Chriftian 
without having recourfe to any divine or fupernatural interpo- 
fition. As far as this account refpects the earlier ages, and js 
unconnected with the facred hiftory, it muft, from the nature 
of the fubjedt, and the want of information, be very uncertain, 
and will be thought more or lefs plaufible, according to the 
reader’s prior views of the matter. And with refpect to the 
Oid and New Teftament, it appears to us that miracles and 
prophecies are fo interwoven with the hiftory as to render all at- 
tempts to feparate them prepofterous and vain. The latter part 
of the chapter contains a number of obfervations on the joint 
influence of reafon, philofophy, and religion, in enlightening 
and improving the human mind, the effect which the example 
of one or a few righteous perfons may have in reforming man- 
kind, and raifing human nature to its full perfeGtion, accord- 
ing to the doctrine advanced in the chapter on Redemption, ahd 
the analogy which may be traced between the progrefs of the 
human fpecies towards perfection, and that of fingle perfons, 
through the ftages of infancy and youth, to complete manhood. 

The next chapter, entitled, Imitation of God, contains fome 
additional remarks on the admiffion of evil into the fyftem of 
nature; tending to prove that this will not juftify us in doing 
evi] that good may come. 

To this fucceeds a long chapter, entitled, Chriftian Scheme, 
which is little more than a repetition of what is contained in 
the: three chapters, entitled, Grace, Trinity, and Redemption. 
Indeed the repetitions in different parts of the prefent publica- 
tion are numerous, and often needlefs. We cannot but think 
that if the Author had lived, he would have greatly abridged it. 
In our opinion, the whole of what is ufcful and valuable in it, 
even on his own plan, might have been comprifed in half the 
prefent compafs. 

The remaining chapters of the fixth volume are entitled, 
Divine Services,—Sacraments, —Difcipline, — Articles. Divine Sere 
vices are juftly confidered as deriving their value and obligation 
from the influence they have upon the human mind, in fixing 
good impreflions, nourifhing in us an habitual truft and de- 
pendance upon the Almighty, and ftrengthening all our vir- 
tuous affections and refolutions. ‘The chapter on Difcipline is 
chiefly taken up in a very lax interpretation of the call which 
the candidate for holy orders muft profefs to have before he can 
obtain ordination, as intending nothing more than a perfuafion, 
after due deliberation, that the Chriitian miniftry is the {tation 
or employment in which ¢ he is likely to ferve God and man- 
kind to beit purpofe, Of Mr. Tucker’s manner of iaeeqeonns 
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the Articles we gave an inftance in a former Review *, and 

hall refer our Readers to the remarks which we there offered 

upon what he ” advanced in favour of Articles and Eftablifh- 
in general. 

Orhe fubjects treated in the feventh and laft volume arc of a 

practical nature. The titles of the chapters are, Doing all for 

the Glory of God,—Doing as we would be done by— Indolence— 

Fondnefs for Pleafures —Self-denial—Habits—Credulity and Incre- 
tuity—Employment of Time—Content—Rule, Cuftom, and Fafhion 
_Education—Death. * From the topics of philofophy and re- 
ioion,” fays Mr. Tucker, in his fummary of the whole work, 
‘Thave defcended to fome practical fubjeéts applicable to the 
conduct of life, which having been treated of more amply by 
many able hands, J could not expect to add any thing material 
towhat has been done by them, but was willing to fhow that 
my {peculations may be turned to common ule, by deducing 
fom, or regulating by them fuch rules and obfervations as may 
prove of general fervice : fubjoining thereto a few thoughts re- 
lative to education, and fuch methods for curing the fear of 
death, as in the purfuit of them may prove profitable to us 
while living, and yield us a benefit for ages after.’ 

Such is the modeft account which he gives of this part of his 
performance ; an account far beneath its real merit. ‘Though 
the fubjects have been frequently difcufled, the Reader will 
meet with many uncommon thoughts, judicious reflections, and 
flutary maxims and cautions, which will amply reward his at- 
tention, We could have wifhed to have made fome extraés 
from thofe chapters in particular which treat upon doing all for 
the Glory of God, and on Education. But the limits we have 
prefcribed to ourfelves will not permit. 

Mr. Tucker has made an apology in the laft chapter, entitled, 
Conclufion, for any impropriety of dition, or want of harmon 
aud elegance of compofition, that may be obferved throughout 
the work, We give him full credit for the fincerity and bene- 
Volence of his intentions, and cannot fufficiently extol the great 
liberality of fentiment which he every where difcovers. At the 
ime time we think that he has difgraced his judgment, and in 
me meafure defeated the ufefulnefs of his work, by his mif- 
uken regard, we are tempted to fay, affeéted deference to pub- 
lcauthority in matters of religion, which has led him to at- 
kmpt to reconcile contradictions, and to introduce fuch a li- 
“ntious interpretation of words and phrafes, as, if generally 
mitted, would render the moft folemn profeffions and engage- 
ry uncertain and deceitful, and deftroy all confidence be- 

een 
chery and man. E me 

* See Review for February, p. 85. 
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Arr. V. Three Differtations on the Infpiration of the Holy Scripture, 
By John Kiddell of Tiverton, Devon. 8vo. 2s, Dilly. 799 > 


R. Prieftley, and fome other Socinian writers, have conf. 
dered the general notion of infptration as an incumbrance 
on the evidence of Chriftianity. Carried to the extreme to which 
it hath been, by fome men, of more zeal than difcretion, it js 
certainly liable to very great objections. Infidel writers have 
taken an advantage of {uch exaggerated accounts; and Lord 
Shaftefbury particularly hath fixed on them, in one of thofe 
merry and good-humoured moments, when, as he informs us, he 
always found himfelf in the beft difpofition to fpeculate on re. 
ligion. Mr, Kiddell hath wifely taken the middle path between 
fuch writers as Dr. Owen, who will not give up one jot or 
tittle of the Maforetical reading of the Old Teftament, and Dr, 
Prieftley, who thinks himfelf authorized to make fo fiee with 
the New as to difpute the reafoning of St. Paul. It is not our 
bufinefs to decide on the comparative danger of thofe two ex- 
tremes ; but we cannot avoid obferving, that by giving fo little 
to the authority of fcripture, even in matters that may be 
deemed of a fpeculative kind, we take off a great deal from its 
eneral credit in matters of greater confequence: we make ita 
law and no law: we make it the fport of caprice: a fhifting 
and « afteady object: in fine, a mock-terror that owes all its in- 
fluence to the imagination of individuals, 

Our pious and {enfible Author ¢ attempts to give a plain and 
rational folution of the following inquiries, viz. 1, What 
feriptures are divinely infpired ? 2. In what_/en/e the holy {crip- 
tures are fo? and 3. What proofs have we of it? Thefe in- 
guiries are of the laft importance to the caufe of religion; and 
our Auibor hath acquitted himfelf in the folution of them with 
great credit as a Chriftian and a Divine. ‘The curious fpecu- 
latift, indeed, will find but little in thefe difcourfes to gratify his 
tafte for novelty. The Author indulges himfelf in no fanciful 
hypothefes ; nor is he, on the other hand, the dupe of any efta- 
blifhed fyftem. He confiders the fcriptures of the Old and 
New Teftament, as containing fuch a revelation of the being 
and attributes of God; of our duty to him and one another; 
‘and of our expectations of his prefent and future favour, as 's 
fufficient to direct and fupport us in every fcene of this proba- 
tionary ftate. ¢ By infpiration is plainly meant, in general, 
(fays Mr. Kiddell) that the facred writers all wrote uncer the 
dire€tion and influence of the Spirit of God. The only end 
and intention of God’s thus influencing and inftructing thot 
facred wagters, in the compofition of their writings, was, tht 
wh&t was‘written by them, might be kept free from all error and 


falfehood ; contain nothing but pure and unadulterated ore 
an 
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and be received and believed as of infallible certainty: fealed 
and attefted by the authority of God himielf. Now, then, 
whatever influence and affiftance from the fpiric of God is fuffi- 
cjent to anfwer his end, is fufficient to anfwer a// the purpofes 
of a divine infpiration. And therefore each of thofe facred 
writers is truly, and to all important purpofes, druinely in{ptred, 
if, by the influence and afiiftance of the Spirit of God, his wri- 
tings are preferved free from all mixture of error and falfehood, 
But to anfwer this great end of divine infpiration, the fame de- 
res of influence and affiftance are not neccflary and expedient 
for all the facred writers alike: and therefore when applied to 
diferent writers, divine infpiration muft admit of different fenfes 
and limitations.’ — This idea of infpiration our Author applies 
to the hiftorical, the moral or devotional, and the prophetical parts 
of fcripture. He is fupported in his qualified notion of this de- 
licate fubject by fome venerable authorities of the Chriftian 
Church. The very orthodox Pictet of Geneva, who fat in the 
chair of his uncle Turretine, freely acknowledges, that the in- 
fpiration of the {criptures is not to be applied to every fact re- 
lated in them, or to the peculiar mode in which the different 
authors of the facred books exprefled their fent:ments. In many 
cafes infpiration— plenary, immediate infpiration would have been 
fuperhuous: and therefore out of refpect to the majefty of it, 
it ought to be limited to thofe fubjects which abfolutely re- 
quired it*, This idea of infpiration is alfo contended for by 
the very learned Bp. Warburton ; and fo far as it refpected the 
language of the New Teftament, it was vindicated by Dr. Hurd 
from the exceptions taken at it by Dr. Thomas Leland of Tri- 
nity College, Dublin. 

Inthe narration of hiftorical facts, that fell within the ob- 
fervation of the hiftorian, nothing but fidelity was requifite. 
In relating them on the teftimony of others, infpiration might 
be neceflary to guard the relation from error and miftake. In 
the delineation of moral or religious duties the Writer might be 
left, in all common cafes, to the obvious diftates of his own 
underftanding and confcience ; and the fuperintendence of Di- 
vine infpiration might alfo, in fuch inftances, be more properly 
regarded in the light of a fecurity than a direct impulfe. But 
the prophetical parts of {cripture have a claim to a higher de- 
gree of infpiration—even to that which is communicated to the 
mind by the immediate influence of the Spirit of God. Now 
there cannot be a ftronger proof of this higher kind of infpi- 
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* Non neceffe oft fupponere Jpiritum fanum femper difaffe prophetis 
& apoftalis Jingula verba quibus ufi funt.—Quedam fcripjere que non 
oe erat ut fp:ritus fandius fuggererct, ut ea que ipfi jam nirant, tc, 
Sc Pigeti Theol. Chrift. lib. i, c. 7. 
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ration than the foretelling future events with a precifion ane 
fwerable to the faéts and the circumftances that attend them— 
efpecially when .thofe circumftances are not of a common and 
equivocal nature, but marked with fome ftriking and fingular 
characteriftics, which are vulgarly fuppofed to owe their exift. 
‘ence to thofe innumerable combinations of chance and accident 
which cannot be reduced to any regular fyftem, and are beyond 
the limits of general {peculation :—we fay, general {peculation, 
which proceeds on the plain ground of obfervation and expe. 
rience, and from what hath been, may guefs, with tolerable cer- 
tainty, what will be: fo that in common life, and in all affairs 
which are conducted by eftablifhed laws, it may with great pro- 
priety be faid, that ** he is the beft prophet who conjeétures 
well.” 

But fcripture prophecy hath objects in view which infinitely 
tranfcend the reach of human fagacity. It draws the veil from, 
and traces the rife and progrefs of, events which are folded up 
in the darkeft coverts of futurity ; and of which there were no 
appearances that could lead to certain conclufions relating to 
any particular facts, that fall within the fphere of what is called 
chance and accident. Much lefs could human fagacity, how- 
ever brightened and improved by obfervation, forefee the exaé 
feafon when thofe apparently fortuitous and adventitious events 
would take place, or determine any nice and critical circum- 
{tances that fhould concur to produce, or be united or blended 
with them. Thefe objects come only within the compals of 
omnifcience; and wherever a knowledge of future events is 
communicated to mankind, it muft be for the wifeft purpofes ; 
and the agreement of prophecy with faéts (as in the cafes of 
the deftruction of Babylon and Tyre—the coming of the Mef- 
fiah—the defojation of Jerufalem and its Temple—the difper- 
fion of the Jews—the ufurpation and tyranny of an Antichrifs 
tian power, &c. &c.) is a demonftration of Divine truth, and 
is the teftimonial of heaven itfelf to the miffion of the prophet. 

Mr. Kiddell makes very pertinent and fenfible remarks on that 
fpecies of infpiration which, if it did not abfolutely dictate the 
moral and devotional parts of {cripture, yet fecured all the im- 
portant purpofes of truth and virtue, by overruling the facred 
penmen in fuch a manner as to prevent the intrufion of all hu- 
man prejudices from which the beft and wifeft of mankind are 
not at all times guarded; and with which the fineft maxims of 
moral philofophy are too frequently blended. Mr. Kiddell very 
juftly confiders natural religion as the foundation of revealed. 
{t is undoubtedly the ultimate criterion by which its. precepts 
are to be tried. But the queftion is, ** How far natural reli- 
gion extends, and where is its authority lodged??? Our Author 


perhaps exprefies himéelf in too unlimited a ftyle when he - 
that, 
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that, ‘* to acquaint ourfelves with the moral duties and virtues 
of life, we have nothing more to do than to look into our own 
hearts, and diligently examine the feelings and fentiments of 
our own minds.” Now we apprehend that the exprefs and po- 
{itive declarations of the will of God, in matters of moral as well 
as religious practice, were given in aid of human ignorance, 
and purpofely with a view to prevent our recurrence to apolo- 
gies fanétified with the names of Nature and Reafon, in order 
to juftify our neglect of duty, or excufe our commiffion of fin. 
For if the feelings of every man’s mind were to be the ftandard 
of obligation, what duty that croffes their inclinations will men 
perform, or what vice that flatters them will they forego, for 
the fake of what others call Reafon, and in deference to an 
equivocal authority arifing from what philofophy itfelf, which 
hath talked moft loudly about this authority, hath not agreed 
to give any name or definition to? For every man’s own feel- 
ings, i.e. his inclination, will be his ftandard of duty, without a 
fettled Jaw to which to appeal, a fixed and decifive criterion of 
good and evil, in fpite of all the fine things that have been faid 
on the beauty of Virtue—Fitnefs and Unfitnefs—the moral 
Senfe—and all | 
——** which Theocles in raptur’d vifion faw.” 

To clofe this Article, we recommend the perufal of thefe 
plain and rational Difcour{es to our Readers ; and particwlarly 
to minifters, to whom there is given a leflon of moft excellent 
advice on the duty of ftudying the Scriptures with diligence, 


and explaining them with integrity. B. k 
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Art. VI. Experiments and Obfervations relating to various Branches 
of Natural Philofophy; with a Continuation of the Obfervations on 
dir, By Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 6s. Boards, 


Johnfon. 1779. 


\7OtTwITHsTANDING the very fhort interval that has paffed 
fince we reviewed the Author’s third volume of Ob/erve- 
tions; and his intimation, which we then quoted with regret, 
of a defign to dire&t his attention to ‘ fpeculations of a very dif- 
ferent nature’——and which, it is well known, he has pretty 
largely purfued :—we now have, neverthelefs, the pleafure of 
again attending this active and fuccefsful inveftigator, in his 
philofophical capacity, by announcing to the world a large cc 
lection of new and fingular experimental obfervations, made by 
him on a variety of fubjects. Of the value and importance of 
thefe obfervations we cannot exhibit a jufter idea, than by re= 
prefenting them as in every refpect worthy to follow thofe with 
which he has already fo greatly enriched the fcience of philofo- 
phical chemiftry. 
Rev. June, 1779. Ge In 
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In the prefent performance the Author has taken a wider 
range than in his former philofophical publications, and has, 
accordingly, given it a more comprehenfive title. The work js 
divided into forty fections, the mere titles, or contents, of which 
would alone nearly occupy the fpace that we can conveniently 
allot to an Article. Amidft fuch a multiplicity of matter, jt 
will be moft proper to confine ourfelves to fome particular fub- 
jects, and thofe, too, fuch as may be moft conveniently de. 
tached from the reft. 

The firft curious obfervation in this volume, that we thal] 
notice, relates to the dephlegmating the vitriolic acid, and the 
reducing it toa cryftalline ftate ; or the converting common oil 
of vitriol into what we apprehend to be the g/actal oil of vi- 
triol, by a very fingular procefs. ‘This was effected by im- 
pregnating ftrong vitriolic acid with what the Author has called 
Nitrous Acid Vapour ; or that peculiar vapour of the nitrous acid, 
which is produced in confequence of a rapid folution of bifmuth 
in fpirit of nitre. The firft obfervation leading to this fubject 
‘is to be found in the third volume of the Author’s Ob/ervations 
on Air, pag. 217. | 

In one of the proceffes here defcribed, the vitriolic acid had 
fhot into the moft regular and beautiful cryftals refembling a 
feather; the fibres of which on each fide made an angle with 
each other (as happens in the ice of water) of about 160 de- 
grees. Thefe were furrounded and covered with a liquor, 


which, being heated, afforded a large quantity of the purett 


. RiQgpus air. In fhort, it appears from this procefs, that, not- 


withftanding the peculiar avidity with which the vitriolic acid 


' attraéts water, the dry nitrous acid vapour had a ftill fuperior 


attraction for that principle; and had accordingly robbed the 
vitriolic acid of its phlegm, fo as to reduce it to an icy or cryf- 
talline ftate. 

It appears afterwards, from the Author’s very judicious mode 
of analyfing this curious produce, that the liquor in which 
thefe cryftals are contained is pure nitrous acid, without any 
admixture of the vitriolic. For, on putting iron to fome of this 
liquor previoufly diluted with water, nitrous air only was pro- 
duced : whereas had any of the vitriolic acid ftill remained in 
this liquor, fome inflammable air would have fucceeded the ni- 
trous air; as happens when thefe two acids are mixed together, 
and employed in the folution of iron. The cryftals of vitriolic 
acid are therefore, in this procefs, precipitated by the nitrous 
acid vapour, from the water in which they are diffolved; in 
the fame manner as various falts are precipitated from their 
aqueous folvents, on the affufion of {pirit of wine, which exerts 
a fuperior attraction towards the water. ' 
| : a 
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_ In the courfe of thefe experiments, the Author was Jed to the 
difcovery of an eafy method of preparing a refervoir of this pur¢ 
nitrous acid vapour, by previoufly impregnating red lead with it ; 
which is thereby converted into a white fubftance, from which 
it may afterwards be expelled by heat,. whenever it is wanted ; 
free from any admixture with nitrous air, which ufually comes 
over with it, when it is firft procured in the procefs- with the 
nitrous acid and bifmuth. ' 

Paffing over feveral interefting obfervations relating to the 
nitrous and marine acids, we fha!l next take notice of another 
curious product, the refult of the Author’s unufual mode of ex- 
perimenting. Heexpofed many liquid fubftances, and aeriform 
fluids, included in glafs tubes hermetically fealed, to a long — 
continued heat, in a fmall furnace; and, among the reft, about’ 
an ounce meafure of diftilled water {trongly impregnated with 
vitriolic acid air, which had been procured from copper.—* This, 
fays the Author, was on the gth of September 1777, but the 
refult was much more curious than I could poffibly have ima- 
gined @ priori. —On the 30th of the fame month this impreg- 
nated water, which continued tran{parent to the end of the pro- 
cefs, had depofited a fmall quantity of black powder ; and alfo 
a bit of matter exactly like fu/phur, about one-eighth of an inch 
in diameter, lay among it. : Small pieces of the fame matter 
floated on the furface of the liquor, and ftreaks of the fame 
coated part of the infide of the tube an inch above the liquor. 
From the top of the tube,’ (which was about two feet and an 
half long) ¢ to within about eight inches above the liquor, were 
beautiful white cryftallizations, like /picule, difpofed irregu- 
larly, but generally inthe form of ftars, the glafs being per- 
fectly tranfparent between them ’—Thefe cryftallizations conti- 
fually.increafed to the 20th of January following, when an end 
was put to the procefs; at which time the upper half of the 
tube was pretty thickly and equally covered with thefe cryftals, 

The experiment was repeated with tubes of different lengths 
and fizes, with the fame general event; though attended with 
fome variation in the circumftances. The Author kept thefe 
tubes a year; in the courfe of which he fhewed them to feveral 
of his chemical friends, who exprefled much furprife at the fight _ 
of them. At length he opened the tube that contained the 
greateft quantity of thefe cryftals, having previoufly applied the 
flame of a candle with a blow pipe to it; when he fourid that 
the glafs, foftened by the heat, was prefled violently inwards : 
fo that it was evident that there was a decreafe of elaftic matter 
Within the tube, which therefore had probably entered into the 
ftyftals, Accordingly on taking off half of the tube, and - 
Opening it under water, it was half filled with water, and the 
air remaining in tt was found to be completely phlogifticated. 
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On examining the cryftals, the Author found that they were 
not diflolved in fpirit of falt; and when they had been wathed 
and dried, they had the colour and fmell of fulphur ; and, being 
laid on a hot iron, burned with a blue flame, fo as to leave no. 
doubt of the identity of the fubftances. To form this fulphur 
he conjectures that the phlogifton, which had rendered the acid 
volatile, in this expanded and confined ftate, © had been com. 
pelled to form that very different and peculiar union requifite to 
make fulphur.’ 

White cryftals were likewife formed in various other tubes 
which were expofed to the fame heat, and in which vitriolic 
acid air, or the elaftic vapour only of the volatile vitriolic acid 

- was confined, The coating was here, of courfe, very flight, 
on account of the fmall quantity of matter contained in the tube, 
The Author imagined that it was not fulphur, becaufe fpirit of 
falt feemed to diflolve the whole of it: at leaft, on wafhing the 
tube with that fpirit, he could not perceive any fubftance float. 
ing in it. He fufpects however, very properly in our opinion, 
that this circumftance may be owing to the very fmall quantity 
of the cryftalline fubftance, and the extreme minutenefs of its 
particles. In faét, we can perceive no reafon why the products 
of thefe two proceffes fhould vary, except with refpec to quan- 
tity ; unlefs the water in the firft of them fhould produce a dif-. 
ference, which is not very probable; as its prefence there 
feems more likely to prevent than to accelerate the formation 
of that dry concrete, fulphur. 

Thefe experiments, which exhibit the produ@tion of a real 
fulphur, from water containing a combination of vitriolic acid 
with the inflammable principle in a metal, furnifh us with an 
additional and ftriking proof of the identity of that principle in 
metals, with that which refides (though blended with various. 
other principles) in oils, coals, and other inflammable fub- 
ftances. They fhew that that very principle which metals loft. 
when they are calcined, and which their calces regain by fepara- 
ting and attracting it from charcoal, when they are reduced, is 
the very fame with that which is one-of the two conftituent 
principles of fulphur. In fhort, they confirm the beautiful 
doGtrine of Stabl, which has been lately contraverted, on ac- 
count of fome experiments in which certain metallic calces, of 
what appear to be fuch, are revived without addition :—a fa@ 
which, however difficult it might be to account for it, ought 

not to weigh againft the numerous obfervations on which that 
Juminous theory is eftablifhed. 

The Author obferves, at the end of this work, that thefe exe 
periments ¢ may perhaps help to explain the relation that ful- 
phur bears to water, and decide the difputes about the prefence 


pf fulphurin fome mineral waters.’—They certainly point out 
one 
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one of the ways by which the fulphur may be produced that is. 


faid to be found in the vaults of the covered fources, and aque- 


duéts, that convey certain mineral waters—that at Aix la Chae. 


Je in particular.—[See on this head our account of Dr. Wid- 
liams’s Treatife on the Medicinal Virtues of thefe Waters, in 
our 47th volume, December 1772, pag. 465-] On the perufal 
of that Article, if we are not miftaken, the Reader -will be 
ftruck on feeing nature there defcribed, working in her great 
fubterrancous laboratory, nearly in the very fame way, aad pro- 
ducing the fame effeéts, but on a larger fcale, that Dr. Prieft- 
ley has produced in his artificial fand baths, and glafs tubes, 
Dr. Williams, however, has in that Article only propofed that, 
as an hypothefis, which Dr. Prieftley has here proved by thefe 
decifive experiments. 

The accounts of thefe procefles are fucceeded by fome obfer- 
vations on the phofphoric acid ; which we fhall pafs over, in 
order that we may have more room to relate fome of the Au- 
thor’s very Curious experiments made on mercury; the know- 
ledge of which we with toextend, not only on account of their 
fingularity, buc of their fimplicity likewife, and the facility 
with which they may be repeated and diverfified by thofe who 
are not pofieffed of a regular chemical apparatus. 

Of all the numerous fubjects of chemiftry, no one perhaps 
has been more thoroughly inveftigated, by chemifts and alche- 
mifts, than this metallic fubftance, or has been prefented under a 
greater variety of forms or combinations. Boerhaave’s repeated 
diftillations of this fluid, and agitation of it in a bottle fixed to 
awindmill, are well known: but a flight hint, furnifhed b 
accident, and purfued with that ardour and intelligence which 
fo greatly diftinguifh the prefent Experimentalift, excited in 
him the idea of fubjecting this femi-metal to the action of air 


. and water, by agitating it together with thefe, and afterwards 


other, fluids. 
Having at one time obferved a larger quantity than ufual of 
a black powder lying on the furface of fome mercury, that had 
been carried from London into the country ; the Author firft 
examined it, by putting a part of it into a glafs veflel fitted with 
a ground ftopper and tube, and then expofing it to the heat 
of a candle. By this means he expelled air from it, part of 
which was fixed air, and the refiduum worfe than common air. 
He inferred from hence that this powder had no affinity to the 
mercurius caltinatus, which yields only the pureft dephlogitfti- 
cated air. In fhort, he found that by heat a part of it was re« 
ducible to running mercury ; while a yellow powder remained, 
which he afterwards found to be the calx of lead, or fome other 
metal, with which the-mercury had been impregnated, Afters 
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wards diffolving a fmall quantity of lead in fome pure mercury, 
and flightly agitating the fluid in a vial, a black powder re. 
{enbling the former was immediately produced. 

On procuring this black powder, by agitating this amalgam, 
as we fhall call it, in a vial, one-fourth part of which was filled 
with it, and which he inverted in a bafon of quickfilver, he 
found that, in ten minutes, the air included in the vial was 
diminifhed one-fifth. It extinguifhed a candle, and was found 
to be completely phlogifticated, or, at leaft, was not at all af. 
feéted by nitrous air. 

Any further agitation of the amalgam in this fame air pro- 
duced no effect whatever: but if this air was expelled, and 
frefh air introduced, by means of a pair of bellows or otherwife, 
the procefs went on again, and more of this black powder was 
produced ; and at the fame time the air which had been admit- 
ted into the vial was phlogifticated, in proportion as the black 
powder was formed, and till the procefs was at its maximum, or 
at aftand. When fixed air, nitrous, inflammable, or, in fhort, 
any kin1 of phlogifticated air, was introduced, no change was 
effected : but with dephlogifticated air the procefs went on very 
rapidly. 

Te on occurred to the Author that the whole of any quan- 
tity of lead, or other metal, with which mercury is occafion- 
ally impregnated, might be feparated from it by thefe means; 
and he accordingly found this to be an eafy method, and as ef- 
fectual as diftillation, of purifying mercury impregnated with 
certain metals. He added known quantities of lead and tin to 
mercury, and, by agitating the mixture, feparated them from 
it inthis form. ‘The procefs is to be repeated till the operator 
finds that no more black matter can be feparated from the 
mixture. 

It is not a little remarkable, fays the Author, that the ope- 
rator will be at no lofs to know when the procefs is completed. 
* For the fame quantity of lead feems to come out of it in equal 
times of agitation, and, confequently, the whole becomes pure 
at once. Alfo, whereas, when the lead was in the mercury, 
it felt, as I may fay, like foft clay; the moment the lead is fe- 
parated from it, it begins to rattle as it is fhaken, fo that any 
perfon in the room may perceive when it has been agitated 
enough.’ 

In thefe as well as in fome of the Author’s former experi- 
ments, on a different fubje&t, it is very remarkable that water 
does not prevent, or fenfibly jmpede, the tranfmiffion of the 
inflammable principle to the air contained in the vial. If wa- 
ter be added to the impure mercury, the feparation of the metal 
from the .quickfilver is made as effectually as in air alone: pro- 
vided that there be a fufficient quantity of air left in the be 
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This laft procefs furnifhes an eafy teft by which a perfon may 
at once difcover whether quickfilver be pure or not : for if it be 
impure, the water becomes opaque almoft immediately after the 
agitation commences ; which is by no means the cafe when 
pure quickfilver is employed. 

The rationale of thefe proceffes, at leaft with refpect to the 
principal circumftances attending them, is pretty evident. They 
fhew in a clear and fingular manner the great power of the air 
jn reducing certain metals into the ftate of a ca/x, even in the 
common temperature of the atmofphere. By their previous dif- 
folution in the mercury, they are in fact brought into a fluid 
fate, or, as it were, into a ftate of fufion; and by the agita- 
tion they are broke into extremely fmall globules: fo that a 
large quantity of furface, which is every inftant changing, 
is {ucceflively expofed to the action of the air included in the 
vial with them. Under thefe circumftances they readily part 
with their phiogz/fen to the air, and receive from it, in return, 
that portion of fixed air, or other principles, to which they, if 
part, owe their calciform ftate; and they accordingly acquire, 
juft as happens in calcinations by fire, a weight greater than 
that of the metal originally employed ; as the Author found, on 
weighing the imperfeé? calces (for they are far from being pure) 
produced in this mode of experimenting. 

It is much more difficult to give a fatisfactory explanation of 
the effects related in the fucceeding fet of experiments, made 
with pure mercury. On its being agitated in pure water, with- 
out accefs of air, in a vial, one-fourth of which was occupied 
by the quickfilver, and the remaining {pace filled up with water ; 
the water becomes opaque, by means of innumerable particles 
of a black matter fufpended in it. Suffering this matter to fub- 
fide, and pouring off the clear water, the fame phenomena oc- 
cur, on agitating the mercury with frefh water. If the water 
that had been poured off is again ufed with the fame mercury, 
the black powder is produced much more readily, or in greater 
quantity, than when it was employed the firft time, or than 
when pure water is ufed. 

The moft fingular circumftance relating to the black powder, 
into which mercury is thus converted, by agitating it with wa- 
ter, without the prefence of air, is, that on the total evapora- 
tion of the water, the powder is, in an inftant, converted into 
running mercury. The turbid water likewife is rendered tranf- 
parent, on heating it: nor can this powder be produced, if hot 
water is employed in the experiment. 

This black: mercurial powder differs, with refpect to its ftate 
or conftitution, ina very eflential circumftance, from that above 
Mentioned, obtained in the agitation of impure mercury. ‘This 
lat required air, and a repeated renovation of air, for its pro- 
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duction, and for the reducing it to the ftate of a calx : whereas 
the former is not only produced without the intervention of air, 
but on being immediately, or direétly, expofed to it, on its 


being freed from moiflure, it inftantly aflumes its former metal«. 


lic ftate. On viewing a little of the moift powder with a mi. 
crofcope, the change is almoft inftantaneous, when it becomes 
dry. In this fmall quantity, the particles of the black powder 
are inftantly converted into white and polifhed globules) 
Further, in the former procefs, the lead appears evidently tg 
have /of a great part of its phlogifton, On the contrary, in the 
black mercurial powder, the quickfilver feems to have aflumed 
that form, in confequence of ‘its having aeguired phlogifton; 


, and that, too, ina greater proportion than is neceffary to its 


metallic Mate: though it is certainly difficult to determine 
whence it has acquired it.—That it has, however, got an 
overcharge of that principle, feems to be fully afcertained by the 
following experiment : 

‘I took,’ fays the Author, ‘a glafs tube, about 18 inches 
Jong, and half an inch wide, and pouring into it a quantity of 
the water and black paqwder of mercury, turned it every way 
till it had got a black coating in all places. I then inverted it, 
and placed it in a cup of water near the fire; but not fo near 
as to convert the water within the tube into fteam, and thereby 
expel too much of the air. Jn this fituation I perceived, after 
fome time, that the quickfilver was revivified ; all-the tube to 
which the heat had reached having now got a white coating, 
and having the appearance of a looking-glafs. 1 then examined 
the air in the infide of the tube, and found it to be very fuffi- 
ciently phlogifticated. For one meafure of it, and one of ni- 
trous air, occupied the fpace of 1.66 meafures, notwithftand+ 
ing a confiderable part of the tube had not been fo much heated 
as to have had all the mercury on it revivified.”>—We fhould 
obferve that it appears, from a preceding experiment, that fi- 
milar proportions of common and nitrous air occupied the {pace 
only of 1.27 meafures; fo that the air in the tube muft have 
been confiderably phlogifticated, on the black powder’s returny 
ing to a metallic fiate. The Author accordingly is led to cone 
fider this powder as mercyry fuper-phlogifticated, or which has ac- 
quired more phlogifton than is neceflary to its ftate of white 
running mercury. 

It is diffcult to conceive whence the mercury ean have acé 
quired this phlogifton, from mere agitation in the pureft water, 
This difficulty is fo great, that, had not the Author fhewn that 
the a.r was phlogifticated, on the reduction of this powder into 
raercury, we fhould have fuppofed either that a part of the 
quickiilyer had acquired this blacknefs merely by the extreme 
{ybdivifion of fome of its particles; or that the powder was 4 
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ywand fingular combination of mercury and water, effetted’ 
by bringing the extremely comminuted particles into which each 
of them is divided by the agitation, within the {phere of each 
other’s attraction ; fo as to caufe both of them to lofe their cha~ 
rater or form of a fluid, and to conftitute, by their combina- 
tion, a fold and powdery fubftance. It might be further al- 
leged, that this union is deftroyed by the evaporation of the wa- 
ter, in confequence of its fuperior affinity to air, or by the ope- 
ration of heat; and that when the watery particles thus quit 
the mercury, the particles of the latter naturally and inftantly 
unite together, and reaflume their metallic ftate.—But the ex- 
periment above recited will not countenance thefe fpeculations. 
The water, too, is faid to acquire a peculiar fmell and tafte, 
not eafy to be defcribed ; and to leave, on evapofation, a parti- 
cular kind of matter. 

One of the Author’s conjectures on this fubject is, that the 
mercury acquires this phlogifton from the water. He does not 
diffemble, however, the great ftrength of an objection to this 
hypothefis, furnifhed by an obfervation which we have already 
recited ;—that a portion of water is fo far from having its power 
exhaufted, or even diminifhed, on having been repeatedly em- 
ployed in this procefs ; that, on the contrary, when it has been 
previoufly ufed in the experiment, it has a much quicker and 

reater effe&t, than when it was employed for the firft time. 
The Author accordingly propofes other conje€tures, on which, 
however, we cannot with propriety dwell; unlefs we had reom 
to recite his many other curious experiments on this fubjeéct : 
as they contain circumftances, the knowledge of which is abfo- 
lutely neceflary to enable the Reader to form a judgment con- 
cerning it. ; 

We fhall take an early opportunity of extracting fome further 
interefting particulars from this work. B we 





Art. Vil. The Injured Illanders; or, the Influence of Art upon the 
flappine/s of Nature. 410. 28. Murray. 1779, 


TH E heroic Epifile is {uppofed to have been invented by 

Ovid. It is fingular that a fpecies of compofition, fo beau. 
tiful, and, at the fame time, fo capable of variety, fhould have 
been fo little cultivated by fucceeding writers. Of all his co- 
temporaries (Sabinus excepted, whofe works, unfortunately, are 
loft) Propertius is the only one, whom we know of, that hath 
followed his example. His Epiftle from Arethufa to Lycotas 
abounds with many exquifite ftrokes of paffion and tendernefs. 
It is to be Jamenited that this is the only poem of the kind that 
he has left us. Among our own countrymen his imitators have 
been few ; and of thofe few Mr. Pope is the only one who has 
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hitherto been eminently fuccefsful. It muft be confefled, indeed 
that Drayton, who firft revived this {pecies of poetry among ~ 
has left fome pieces, that, confidering the times in which he 
wrote, have confiderable merit. Drayton was a man of genius, 
and by no means deficient in judgment; but failing in thofe 

wers which the dramatic nature of his fubject demanded from 
him, his England's heroical Epifiles want that warmth of colour. 
ing fo efiential to a true reprefentation of the characters he af- 


fumes. 

In modern times this mode of writing has been adopted, and 
in fome inftances not unfuccefsfully, as the vehicle of fatire and 
wit, for which, indeed, it feems not ill adapted. In the pre. 
fent inftance, however, it is employed according to the original 
purpofe intended by its inventor, The poem before us is fup- 
pofed to be written by Queen Oberea to Capt. Wallis. It ig 
founded, as the.Author informs. us in his preface, on the re- 
membrance of their mutual affection —a fenfe of her fubfequent 
misfortunes—and a patriotic feeling for the fate of her country, 
The juft and liberal fentiments with which this performance 
abounds, do great honour to the Author’s feelings as a man; 
and they are exprefled in language that will not injure his ree 


putation as a poet. 
The fubject opens with the following lines : 


Remov’d from power, from all its pomp retir’d, 
And far from thee whom mott my foul admir’d, 
No more I fhine to emulate the day 

* Robed in the luitre of imperial fway ; | 
No fuppliant crowds attend my fov’reign will 
Anxious to hear, and ardent to fulfil; 

No flatt’ring fcenes my feftive hours prolong 

Where mirth convivial cheers the circling throng ; 

Each {plendid round of high-born ftate refign’d, 
try, thg@umbler comforts of the mind ; 

he tafk unpradciis'd growing cares control, 

And fond remembrance ravages my foul ; 

In vain I feek the folace of the thade, 

Where the green turtle flutters through the glade ; 
Or up the tieep with ftraining fteps I roam, 
Where the pure ttream precipitates in foam, 
Where dew-dropp’d thrubs breathe fragrance as I flray ; 
That lures the breeze which fteals their fweets away : 
There as I fit above the level plain, 

Sooth’d by refponfive murmurs from the main, 

And round cxpatiate o’er each vary’d hue 

Of once lov’d landfcapes op’ning to my view, 

Scill from each fenfe their tranfient beauties fly, 

Or fecbly firike, and in a moment die ; 

Still in my breaft I mifs my wonted eafe, 

Nor Time reflores it, nor can Pleafure pleafe, 
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After explaining whence this indifference to exter nalobjcéts 
giles, fhe proceeds, 


To thee alone, on Fancy’s rapid wing, 

My foul, my fenfe, my wafted withes {pring ; 

In ev’ry change my reitlefs paffions find, 

Thy hait’ning image follows clofe behind, 

Prefents each art, attendant in thy train, 

To icatter commerce o’er the boundlefs main, 

Rude Nature refcue from its rough difguife, 

And grant each good that focial manners prize :— 

Thy partial favour to this ifle profefs’d— 

Thy gratefvl prefents to the heart addrefs’d— 

Thy fervent vows in Friendfhip’s guife array’d, 

While more than Friendfhip ev’ry vow convey’d— 

Thefe all recurring, conftant as the day, 

Reign in my breait refiftiefs in their fway, 

Ufurp the fcenes my free-born pleafures knew, 

Nor leave a wifh unleagu’d with love and you. 
Late, as along the verdure-vefted lawn 

My morning Reps approach’d the blufhing dawn, 

Far from the beach, and pendent from the fkky, 

A difiant veffel caught my longing eye ; 

The purple ftreamers, wave by wave, appear, - 

And love ftill whifpers, lo! thy WaALCLIs near; 

Oh joyful Hope !—to greet thee ] prepare, 

And bind the Tomou round my fragrant hair, 

With grateful gifts of vegetable ftore 

I haite impatient to the crowded fhore : 

In vain I hafte,x—no WaLLis meets me there, 

No friend, no fondnefs to reward my care, 


The above lines are natural, and adapted to her fuppofed fi- 


tuation. Nor is her character ill fupported in the following 
pallages ; 


Canft thou forget ? can Memory e’er betray 
The laft fad hour I urged your longer ftay ? 
The matts were rear'd with arms extended wide 
To fcourge the ftorm, and awe th’ infurgent tide, 
While, fondly flutt’ring to the favourite gale, 
Rofe the fair bofom of the {welling fail ; 
Back to the beach, defponding ftill, and flow, 
I vainly turn’d to fhun the coming woe, 
No fhark-tooth’ punétures pour’d a fanguine ftream, 
But heart-{prung forrows flooded all my frame, 
Till my faint foul in filent anguith fell, 
Rofe but in fighs, and feebly breath’d—farewell ! 
Touch’d with my grief, and friendly to my fears, 
Midft the broad deck you mark’d the circling years, 
On facred plumes this folemn vow exprefs’d, 
To Heav’n and me alternately addrefs’d, 
That ere the fplendid Ruler of the day 
Could clofe the circuit of his annual way, 
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A quick return, if life indulg’d defire, 
Should prove the witnefs of your faithful fire~. 
Give willing Wavtis to his Opra’s arms, 
For Osea then had empire, and had charms!— 
Pour at her feet—fond tribute of his heart! 
The richeft produéts diftant realms impart-——# 
Whate’er for ufe or ornament defign’d, 
What decks the perfon or delights the mind, 
Should here tranfplanted own his foft'ring hand, 
Bloom all! around, and blefs the lovely land. a 
Canft thou forget, how cheerful, how content 
TaweiTee’s fons their days of pleafure f{pent! 
With rifing morn they fought the healthful ftream, 
And walk’d, or work’d till fultry noon-tide came, 
Then focial join’d, from vain diftinétions free, 
In mirth convivial round the fpreading tree, 
While tuneful flutes, and warbling wood-notes near, 
In rival ftrains {till charm’d the lift’ning ear; 
At grateful eve they mix’d the artlefs tale, 
The jeft, the dance, the vegetable meal ; 
Paid the laft vifit at fome fountain’s head, 
To cleanfe, and cool them for the peaceful bed ¢ 
Deem’d the bright fun declin’d for them alone, 
Thefe iffes the world, and all the world their own. 
_ The incidents, though not peculiarly ftriking, are in gene. 
ral well imagined ; nor is the verfification, except where a pro- 
vincial rhyme accidentally obtrudes itfelf, deficient in harmony. 
If there be any thing to which we can object in the condu& 
of this poem, it is, that Oberea /ometimes forgets that the is an 
O'taheiteean. Her fentiments and ideas are frequently more Eu- 
yopean than is altogether confiftent with her character and fitua- 
tion: and yet, though we have thought it neceflary to ftart this 
objection, we muft, at the fame time, ingenuoufly confefs that 
we do not fee how it could ecafily have been avoided. 
C..t, 


Arr. VIN. The Speeches of ieus in Caufes concerning the Law of Su- 
ceffion to Property at Athens, with a prefatory Difcour/e, Notes critical 
and bifterical, and a Commentary. By William Jones, Efq; Barrif- 
ter at Law, Fellow of Univerfity College, Oxford. gto. 103, 6d, 
fewed. Dilly. 1779. 


FIESE Speeches make their appearance in an Englifh 
B2 drefs with every advantage of which they are fufceptible. 
Ifzeus was a lawyer, and he has here found a lawyer for his 
commentator: Hfzus was an orator, and he is fortunate in hav- 
ing a Gritic of confiderabie reputation and talents for ‘his tranf- 
lator. In the profecution of his undertaking Mr. Jones fhews 
himlelf perfectly wel] qualified for this double office, . To have 





" efcued from the perplexity and ignorance of grammarians the 
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works of an authur whom the difficulty of his forenfic terms 
has well nigh banifhed from the fchools, implies no {mall praife. 
But this is only the fecondary aim of the prefent work: what- 
eer may be thought of the general utility of philological re- 
garches, Mr. Jones withes to fhew that ancient literature may 
be applied to many valuable purpofes beyond thofe intended at 


the {chool or the college. 

+ There is no branch of learning’ (he obferves in his prefatory 
jifcourfe) ‘ from which a ftudent of the law may receive a more ra- 
tional pleafure, or which feems more likely to prevent his being dif- 

ufted with the dry elements of a very complicated fcience, than the 
Fitory of the rules and ordinances by which nations, eminent for 
wifdom and illuftrious in arts, have regulated their civil polity : 
nor is this the only fruit that he may expect to reap from a general 
knowledge of foreign laws both ancient and modern ; for, whilft he 
indulges the liberal curiofity of a fcholar in examining the cuftoms 
and inftitutions of men, whofe works have yielded him the higheft 
delight, and whofe ations have raifed his admiration, he will feel 
the fetisfaction of a patriot in obferving the preference due in moft 
inftances to the laws of his own country above thofe of all other 
fates; or, if his juft profpects in life give him hopes of becoming 3 
legiflator, he may colle& many ufeful hints, for the improvement 
even of that fabric which his anceftors have ereéted with infinite ex- 
ertions of virtue and genius, but which, like all human fyitems, will 
ever advance nearer to perfection and ever fall fhort of it. In the 
courfe of his enquiries he will conftantly obferve a ftriking uniformity 
among all nations, whatever feas or mountains may feparate them, 
or how many ages foever may have elapfed between the periods of 
their exiftence, in thofe great and fundamental principles, which, 
being clearly deduced from natural reafon, are equally diffufed over 
all mankind, and are not fubject to alteration by any change of 
place or time; nor will he fail to remark as ftriking a diverfity in 
thofe laws, which, proceeding merely from pofitive infticution, are 
confequently as various as the wills and fancies of thofe who ena& 
, them; fuch, among a thoufand, are the rules by which the poffef- 
) | .* fions-df a perfon deceafed, whether folid and permanent, or incor 
poreal and fluctuating, are tranfmitted to his heirs, or fucceffors, 
and which could never have been fo capricioufly diverfified, if they 
had been founded on pure reafon, inftead of being left to the diftre- 

tion of every fociety, for whofe convenience they are calculated.’ 
_The foregoing reflections are ingenious and folid ; and the 
difcrimination between jurifprudence as a fcience and as an af- 
ftmblage of local and merely pofitive regulations, is accurate. 
But we find little occafion to renew our acquaintance with this 
diftinftion in perufing the fpeeches of Ifeus; for they turn 
Wholly on matters pofitivi juris, which fhed no light on the 
great and fundamental principles above alluded to. The laws 
of fucceffion to property are, in every country, the moft come 
plicated branch of its laws, and the leaft capable of being tranf 
ferred, by analogical reafoning, to thofe of any other. The 
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caufes from which they take their original caft, and Peculiar 
bent, as well as the progreflive variations they undergo, lie 
generally involved with a multitude of fortuitous circumftances 
which efcape the notice and mention of hiftory. But thoy h 
the duty of a commentator neceflarily ties up Mr. Jones to the 
difcuffion of many minute queftions of Athenian antiquities, he 
fometimes makes an excurfion from his author into a more en. 
larged field, and difcovers a mind enriched with various know- 
ledge, and capable of applying it with fkill. The narrow and 
injurious policy of the Athenian law, with refpeét to the rights 
and property of women, calls from him the following re. 
flections : 


‘ Nothing can be conceived more cruel than the ftate of vaffalage 
in which women were kept by the polifhed Athenians, who might 
have boafted of their tutelar goddefs Minerva, but had certainly no 
pretenfions on any account to the patronage of Venus. All unne- 
cefflary reftraints upon love, which contributes fo largely to relieve 
the anxieties of a laborious life, and upon marriage, which conduces 
fo eminently to the peace and good order of fociety, are odious in 
the higheft degree; yet at Athens, whence arts, laws, humanity, 
learning, and religion are faid to have fprang, a girl could not be 
legally united with the obje of her affection, except by the confent 
of her xvgi@ or controller, who was either her father or her grandifire, 
her brother or her guardian: their domination over her was transfer- 
red to the hufband, by whom fhe was ufually confined to the minute 
details of domeitic economy, and from whom fhe might in fome in- 
ftances be torn, for the fake of her fortune, by a fecond coufin, 
whom probably fhe detetted; nor was her dependence likely to 
ceafe; for we may collect from the fpeech on the eftate of Philoc- 
temon, that even a widow was at the difpofal of her neareft kinf- 
man, either to be married by him, or to be given in marriage, ac- 
cording to his inclination or caprice. Yet more; a hufband might 
bequeath his wife, like part of his eflate, to any man whom he 
chofe for his fucceffor ; and the mother of Demofthenes was aétually 
left by will to Aphobus, with a portion of eighty minas: the form 
of fuch a bequeft is preferved in the firft fpeech againft Stephanus, 
and runs thus:—‘* This iss the laft will of Pafio the Acharnean. 
‘* I give my wife Archippe to Phormio, with a fortune of one talent 
“¢ in Peparrhethas, one talent in Attica, a houfe worth a hundred 
«* minas, together with the female flaves, the ornaments of gold, 
** and whatever elfe may be in it.”’ For all thefe hardfhips, which 
the Athenian women endured, a very poor compenfation was made 
‘by the law of Solen, which ordered their hufbands to fleep with them 
three times a month. 

‘ Whether the fairer, but weaker, part of our fpecies fhould, ia 
well-ordered ftates, fucceed to an entire inheritance, and difpofe of 
it as their paffion or fancy prompts them, may admit of fome doubt ; 
and we find on this point a remarkable diverfity in the laws cf dif- 
ferent nations, and of the fame nation in different ages; on which 
fubjeé& Perizonius has written a learned differtation. ‘The moft an- 
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: tuted by the five daughters of Zelophehad, who died without fons, 
for a pofifion among the brethren of their father: they gained their 
caule; and it was thenceforth a rule among the Jews, that “if a 
man died, having no fon, his inheritance thould go to his daugh- 
ter; but when it was remonitraied, that, if Mahila, Noa, Hagla, 
Milca, and Tirza, were to marry the fons of other tribes, their in- 
heritance would be taken from the tribe of their father, the divine 
legiflator anfwered, Let the daughters cf Zelophehad marry whom they 
think beft; only in the family of their father's trile let them marry; 
and if Solon had made no other reftriction, his ordinance would 
have been more conformable to nature and reafon; but the narrow 
policy of keeping an eftate confined in a fingle family can be juitified 
by no good principle whatever. 

‘ The Pagan Arabs, although divided into tribes, had no fuch re- 
ftraint upon their natural inclinations; for there is not a more come 
mon topic in their ancient elegiac poems than the feparation of two 
lovers by the removal of the tents belonging to their refpective tribes, 
which were not connected, like thofe of the Hebrews and Greeks, 
by any regular bond of union, but feem to have been diftiné& and 
independent communities: as their inftitutions, indeed, were per- 
fectly military, they excluced women, who were unable to ferve in 
their wars, from all right of fucceflion to property; but Mahomed, 
like another Juftinian, abolifhed this law of his countrymen, and 
ordained exprefsly, that females foould have a determinate part of what 
their parents and kinfmen Icft, whether it were little or whether it were 
much, allowing a double portion to the males, om account, {ays he, of 
the advantages which God has given them over the ether fex. 

‘ Among the early inhabitants of Rome, both males and females 
were permitted to inherit the poffeilions of their anceitors; and this 
appears to have been the law of the twelve tables, which were de- 
rived in part from the inftitutions ‘of Solon; but the middle jurif- 
prudence, departing from the old fimplicity fo favourable to legif- 
lation, admitted fitters only to a fraternal inheritance, and rejeéted 





all other female relations from the agnatic fucceflion, as if they had 
been perfect ftrangers, till the Prztorian equity mitigated this rigour 
by degrees ; and Juitinian, whofe benevolence in this refpect has 
been highly commended, reftored the Decemviral law, with fome 
additional direétions of his own. The feudal Jaw, like that of the 
old Arabians, and from the fame principle of military policy, ge- 
nerally excluded daughters, unlefs there had been a {pecial inveiti- 
ture of their father in favour of them ; and it is almoft fuperfluous to 
mention the ftrictnefs of the Salic feudifts, who preferred one fex to 
the total exclufion of the other: our own laws obferve a medium 
between their feverity and the latitude of the imperial conftitution.’ 
We haften to confider Mr. Jones in the capacity of a critic. 
Ifeus was the mafter of Demofthenes, and may be juftly ftiled 
the true fountain of ‘that eloquence which afterwards flowed 
with fo impetuous a ftream. His ftrong and nervous diction 
peculiarly fitted him to excel in that mode of fpeaking which is 
Called by fome of the ancient critics popular, and which alone 
feems to be calculated for real ftruggles in aét've life. Mr. 
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456 - Jones’s Tranflation of the Speeches of Iaus. 


Jones is unwilling that he fhould be reprefented as the imi. 
tator of Lyfias, whofe compofitions were too foft and deli. 
cate for the harfhnefs of forenfic combats. ‘ Ifzus, fays he 
took nature alone for his guide, and difcovered and purfued a 
new fpecies of eloquence, which Demofthenes carried to fuch 
perfection that no mortal will ever furpafs, nor perhaps equal 
him, until the fame habits of induftry, and folidity of judg. 
ment, fhall be found united in one perfon, with the fame fire 
of imagination and energy of language.” He proceeds to draw 
the following mafterly comparifon between his Author and 
Lyfias. 

¢ The true comparifon between Lyfias and Ifeus appears to be 
this: purity, accuracy, propriety, concifenefs, perfpicuity (in the 
perfect mixture or rather union of which Hermogenes makes the 


popular ftyle confifl), were common to both of them in an equal de- 


gree, and both poffefled that roundnefs of expreflion, to which no- 
thing could be added, and from which nothing could be removed 
without deftroying its juftnefs and fymmetry ; but the orations of 
Lyfias had all that {weet fimplicity, that exquifite grace, that-clear- 
nefs, and, as it were, tran{pareacy, which characterized the genuine 
Attic dition, and which may be more eafily conceived than defined, 
admired than imitated ; for it is analogous to gracefulnefs in motion, 
to melody in a ferjes of founds, and co beauty in the moft beautifal 
of all vifible objects, the human form: the lineaments of Ifeus were 


‘more dignified and manly, and his graces rather thofe of Mars than 


of Adonis; for Dionyfius obferves, that his figures were ftronger and 
more various, his compofition more forcible and impetuous, and that 
he furpaffed Lyfias in ardour and vehemence, as inuch as Lyfas ex- 


celled him in fimple and natural charms. [n refpeé to the form and 


order of their fpceches, there appears to have been infinite art in 
both thofe orators; but the critic reprefents the art of Lyfias as more 
fubtile and recondite, that of Ifeus as more eafily difcoverable: ae- 
cording to him, there was hardly a fpeech of my author, which had 
not the appearance of being premeditated and moulded into a fafhion 
the beit adapted to the purpofe of winning the minds of the jurymen, 
and of feducing their reafon, if he could not convince it; but this 
alfo we mutt take in great meafure upon truft, for fcarce any traces 
of this open and apparent art, with which both Ifeus and his pupil 
were reproached, are vifible to us in their compofitions, which 
breathe the fpirit of truth and juftice, and feem to have been dic- 
tated by nothing more than a natura] animation, We may argue, 


however, as long as we pleafe: it is certain, that both Ifeus and 


Demotthenes had the reputation of being extremely fubtile advocates, 
a reputation by no means favourable at the bar, as it always dimi- 
nifhes and frequently deftroys the confidence of the jury, who, 
through a fear of being deluded, are apt to fufpect a fnare in. every 
argument of fuch a fpeaker: itis no lefs certain, that, in this re- 


fpect, the ancients allowed the fuperiority of Lyfias over all pleaders _ 


of caufes who ever exifted; for no artful arrangement appeared in 
his fpeeches, no formal divifions, no technical mode of reafoning ; 
but he opened his cafe with a plainnefs that captivated his audience, 
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wilt it enlightened them ; fo that, if Truth herfelf Fad afumed a 
yuman voice and form, fhe could have ufed no other language. 
Demolthenes and Ifeus, without having any thing forced or unna- 
tiral in their produ@tions, took more pains than Lyfias in preparing 
the minds of the judges; in relating the facts which gave birth to 
the litigation ; in dividing the parts of their addrefs to the court ; in 
wnarfhalling their evidence; in difpofing and enforcing their obfer- 
vations ; in digreffing without deviation ; in returning to the {ub- 


ject without abruptnefs ; in amplifying ; in aggravating ; in exte- 


noating ; and, as Dionyfius fays particularly of Ifeus, im attacking 
their adverfaries, laying clofe fiege to the underftandings, and ftorm- 
ing the paflions, Of the jury; not omitting any thing that might 
tend to fecuré the fruit of all forenfic labours, a verdiét or judgment 
for their clients: for this purpofe, if the caufe was weak, no infi- 
suation, no addrefs, no coatrivance, was neglected by Ifeus in or- 
der to fupport it; but, when he happened to have Jone on his 
fide, his method feems to have been admirable. is manner of 
opening was various, according to the great variety of caufes in 
which he was employed ; fometimes he told his flory in a natural cr- 
der, with concifenefs and fimplicity, without preparation, without 
dmament, without any mixture of argumentation ; fometimes he di- 
vided a long narration into feveral heads, proving each of them, as 
he went along; a method, of which he feems to have been fond, and 
which could not but conduce to the perfpicuity of his fpeeches:. in 
all cafes hé made frequent ufe of that oratorial fyllogifm, which lo- 
gicians call epichirema, where the premifes are ref{pectively proved by 
argument or evidence before the fpeaker draws his conclufion; while 
the enthymema, in which one propofition is fupprefled, appears to have 
been more agreeable to the manner of Lyfias; and Dionyfius, in- 
deéd, mentions this as a ftrong mark of difcrimination between the 
two advocates. His other modés of arguing, his anticipations, re- 
cipitulations, digreffions, inverfions, variations, tranfitions, were 
all Happily and feafonably applied in conformity to the difpofition of 
his judges,, and the naturé of each particular cafe.’ : 
We canriot take leave of the prefent work without laying 
before our Readers Mr. Jones’s examination of an opinion ad- 
vanced by Cicero, which he combats with great fpirit and in- 
genuity. It will probably be thought not lefs interefting for 
being interfperfed with fome ftrictures on the nature and kinds 
of modern oratory. This opinion of Cicero is intimated in alt 
his rhetorical pieces, and expreffed very fully in that little frag- 
ihent which feems to have been part of a preface to his ee 
tion of Demofthenes' and Aifchines for and againft Ctefipho, 
but the authenticity of which is doubted by Manutius. Ir be- 
gins with an affertion, * that there are. no diftinG {pecies of 
Oratory as there are of poetry ; that although a tragic, an epicy 
and a lyric poet may be all equally perfect in their feveral ways, 
yet that no man can juftly be called a fpeaker unlefs he unite 
in the higheft degree the powers of inftructing, delighting, and 
Moving every audience on every fubject.’ Mi. Jones: obferves; 
Rey, June, 77% Wh * that 
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‘ that.a charaéter fo.various, and a genius fo comprehenfive, mug 
’ “peceffarily be the objeét, if ever it fhould exifl, of general ad mira. 
} : ‘tion; but, why at is not fufficient to call fuch a man the preateg 
“without infifting that he is the only, orator, or why an advocate, 
! “who never applied his talents to the fenatorialyfpecies of eloquence, 
“may not atrain perfeftion in the forenfic, and fo converfely, I am at 
‘alofs to comprehend. Menander, you fay, would ‘net have defired tg 
be like Homer; certainly not in his comedies ; but every /peaker wifbes 
“to refemble Demofthenes; as certainly not, when he is addrefling the 
“jury on the obftruction of ancient lights or the diverfion «f a water. 
‘courfe, The kinds of fpeaking are different ; and, though one of 
them be’more exalted than another, yet orators, as well as poets, 
“may in thofe diflerent kinds feverally reach the fummit; and this 
analogy may be extended to all the fine arts: Myro was nota lef 
“perfeét tculptor in marble, becaufe he was unable probably to finih 
ems with the delicacy of Trypho; nor, to tpeak of modern artifts, 
‘ will Rafaelle ever be degraded from his high rank among painters, 
becaufe he might not have teen able to draw Cupids and Nymphs 
| with thé minute elegance of Albani; in the fame manner as De. 
' 








mofthenes’ will always be allowed to have hurled the thunder of Gre- 

cian eloquence, although he could not perhaps (whatever Tully 

may fuggelt to the contrary) have {pcken wich the fimple graces of 

Lyfias. Philofophers may refine, and logicians may diftinguith, as 

3 learnedly and fubtilely as they pieafe; it will, after all, be true, that 
a the eloquence of a fenator-is of a {pecies wholly different from the 
i eloquence of an advocate ; that the two kinds ought never to be con- 

( founded ;‘ and that a complete fpeaker before a jury or a fingle judce 
may ftrain his throar without cfle&t in a popular aflembly. If Cicero, 

| indeed, meaned no more than that the title of orator fhould be given 

| only to one, who, like himfelf, excels all men in every way, the 

| argument is reduced to a mere difpute about words, which every 

4 writer m2y apply as he thinks pioper, provided he apprize his reader 
| of the new fenfe in which he means to ufe them; but, furely, he 

might have afferted, with equal propriety, that he alone, who fur- , 

a pafles the ret of. mankind in every fort of poetry, deferves the ap- 

i pellation of a poet; for nothing can be more exaét than the analogy 

e between the two arts, and their near alliance is often acknowledged 
by the great man himielf, with whofe opinions I am taking fo much 
liberty: had he faid that by the word orator he meaned a fpeaker, 
who haa cultivated every branch of his art, the Romans might have 
thought this an innovation in their language, hut they would, per- 
haps, have adopted the definition on his authority. We are not how- 
ever contending abcut the proper application of terms, or the abitract 
Idea of univerfal genius: the fingle queftion is, Whether there are 
not difting fpecies of oratory as there are of poetry, and whether a 
man may nor be perfeét in any one or more of them, without hav- 
ing diredted his talents to the cultivation of the reft; for the decifion 
of which point, I appeal to fuch of my readers as have heard ten 
{peeches at our Englith bar, and as many in either houfe of parlia- 
ment. . They will forgive me for having applied, and for ftill apply- 
ing, the word orator to 1IS/EUS, although his eloquence was wholly 
forenfic ; acd 1 coufer chis title on him with more confidence, — 
| . . there 
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there is reafon to believe, that he fometimes deliverta his own 
fpeeches, without confining himfelf entirely to the difficult, but lefs 
noble, tafk of compofing for others; for | muft confefs, that I can 
form no idea of an orator without elocution,and action, nor can the 

raife of eloquence be juftly, or even without a folecifm, beftowed 
on mere invention and compofition, which conftitute indeed the body 
of oratory, but fpeech and gefture alone can give it a foul. Whether 
the remaining works of my author will juftify the criticifm of Dio- 
nyfius and Hermiogenes, or whether my interpretation of them may 
not have weakened their original force, muft be lefc to the impartial 
judgment of the reader; bur this advantage will naturally refult from 
my prefent publication: if the following f{peeches fhould be thought 
manly, nervous, acute, pertinent, ‘and better if‘ moft refpeéts than 
the generality of addreffes to an Englifi jury on fimilar fubjeéts, 
we fhall have a kind of model, by which the ftudent may form him- 
felf, allowing for the difference of Athenian Jaws and manners; 
and, if they fhould appear inferiqr in all thofe qualities to the 
fpeeches u‘ually delivered by our leading advocates, we fhall have 
reafon to congratulate our age and country, and to triumph in the 
{uperiority of our talents; for our leaders often make the ableft and 
molt {pirited replies without a poffibility of premeditation ; and won- 
derful, indeed, muft be the parts and eloquence of thofe, whofe un- 
prepared effufions equal or furpafsthe ftudied com pofitions of the an- 


cient orators.’ T F 


Art. 1X. Poetical Triffes. By Ss : - - Small 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Bath printed; fold by Dodfley, &c. in London. 1778. 


T? trifle agreeably is not fo eafy as may commonly be ima- 
gined. It requires a degree of parts and accomplifhments 
that falls not to the fhare of every one. ‘The vivacity and ele- 
gance which are difplayed in the little volume before us, prove 
its Author to have an indifputable claim to both. In the eafe 
and pleafantry of his verfification he bears no {mall refemblance 
to Prior, whom,..in more inftances than one, he feéms to have 
taken for his madelf and it is but juitice to fay, they are fuch 
as would no way difgrace that exquifite original. Among other 
fprightly fallies of hts Mufe, take the following ballad: 


commen RACES, 

O George, I’vé been, I'll tell you where, 

But firtt prepare yourfelf for raptures ; 
To paint this charming, heavenly fair, 

And paint het well; would afk whole chapters. 
Fine‘¢creatures I’ve view’d many 4 one, 

With lovely fhapes, and angel faces, 
But | have feen them alf out-done 

By this fweet Maid, at ———- Races, 


Lords, Commoners, alike fhe rules, 
Takes all who view her by furprife, 
Makes e’en the wifeft look like faols, : 
Nay more, makes fox-hunters look wife. 
Hh z Her 
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F ; Her thape’tis elegan¢e and eafe, 
| Unfpoil’d by art, or modern drefs, 
f But gently tapéring by degrees, 

) And finely, “* beautifally lefs.” 
Her foot—it Was fo wohderous fmall, 


So thin, fo rourid, fo flim, fo neat, 
The buckle faitly hid it all, 
And feem’d to fink it with the weight. 


And juft above the fpangled fhoe, 

Where many an eye did often glance, 
Sweetly retiring fram the view, 
7” And feen by ftealth, and feen by chance; 
i 


Two flender ankles peeping out, 
Stood like Love’s heralds, tc declare 
That all within the petticoat 
Was firm, and full, ‘‘ and round, and fair.’* 


+ And then fhe dances—better far 

4 Than heart can think, or tongue can tell, 
Not Heinel, Banti, or Guimar, 

st E’er mov’d fo graceful *, and fo well. 





if So eafy glide her beauteous limbs, 
uo . True as the echo to the found, 
is! : ° a She feems, as through the dance fhe fkims, 


To tread on air, and {corn the ground, 
And there is lightning in her eye, , | 
One glance alone might well infpire 
The clay-cold breaft of Apathy, 
Or bid the frozen heart catch fire. 


And Zephyr on her lovely lips 

Has fpread his choiceft, {weeteft rofes, 
And there his heavenly nectar fips, 

And there in breathing {weets repofes. 


And there’s fach mufe when the fpeaks, 
¥You may believe me, when F tel] ye, 
Vd rather hear her, than the fqueaks 
Or far-fam’d {qualls of Gabrielli. 
And fparkling wit, and fteady fenfe, 
In that fair form with beauty vie, 
But ting’d with virgin diffidence, 
And the foft bluth of modefty. 
Had I thetreafures-of the world, 
All the fun views, or the feas borrow, 
(Elfe may I to the devil be hurl’d) 
I'd lay them at her féet to-morrow. 
But as we Bards reap only Bays, 
| Nor much of that, though nought grows on it, 
T’ll beat my brains to found her praife, 
And hammer them into a Sonnet. 


| * Grammaticé gracefully. 
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And if fhe deign one charming fmile, 
The bleft reward of all my labours, 
I’]l never grudge my pains, or toil, 
But pity the dull "Squires, my neighbours. 

This piece is followed by one of inferior merit. Gray’s ce- 
lebrated Elegy has given birth to more parodies than perhaps 
any other poem in the Englifh language. Of thefe, the Elegy 
written in a College Library, which makes a part of the prefent 
collection, is not the moft happy. The following little piece 
of eight lines is worth the whole of it : | 


L°’AMOUR TIMIDE. 
To . 
If in that breaft, fo good, fo pure, 
Compafiion ever lov’d to dwell, 
Pity the forrows I endure, 
The caufe—I muft not—dare not tell. 


The grief that on my quiet preys— 

That rends my heart—that checks my tongue— 
I fear will laft me all my days, 

But feel it will not laft me long. 

All the pieces of this colleGtion are not of the fame caft with 
thofe already taken notice of : there are others in various ftyles, 
and of different merit. The fober elegiac Mufe has been cule 
tivated, and not unfuccefsfully, particularly in 


THE DEBTOR. 
Children of affluence, hear a poor man’s pray’r! 
O hafte, and free me from this dungeon’s gloom ; 
Let not the hand of comfortlefs defpair 
Sink my grey hairs with forrow to the tomb! 


Unus’d compaffion’s tribute to demand, 
With clamorous din wake Charity’s dull ear, 
Wsing the flow aid from Pity’s loitering hand, 
Weave the feign’d tale, or drop the ready tear. 


Far different thoughts employ’d my early hours, 
To views of blifs, to fcenes of affluence born ; 
The hand of pleafure ftrewed my path with flow’rs, 

And every blefling hail’d my youthful morn. 


But ah, how quick the change! the morning gleam, 
That cheer'd my fancy with her magic ray, 
Fled like the gairifh pageant of a dream, 
And forrow clos’d the evening of my day. 


Such is the lot of human blifs below ; 

Fond hope a-while the trembling flow’ret rears ; 
Till unforefeen defcends the. blight of woe, 

And withers in an hour the pride of years. 


In evil hour, to fpecious wiles a prey, 
I trafted :—(who from faults is always free ?) 
And the fhort progrefs of one fatal day 


Was all the fpace ’twixt wealth and poverty. 
Hh 3 Where 
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Where could I feek for comfort, or for aid ? 

To whom the ruins of my {tate commend ? 
Left to myfelf, abandon’d, and betray’d, 

Too late I found the wretched have no friend ! 


E’en he amid the reft, the favour’d youth, 

Whofe vows had met the tendereft warm return, 
Forgot his oaths of conftancy and truth, 

And left my child ‘in folitude to mourn. 


Pity in vain ftretch’d forth her feeble. hand 
To guard the facred wreaths by Hymen wove; 
While pale-eyed avarice, from his fordid ftand, 
Scowled o’er the ruins of negleéted loye. . 


Though deeply hurt, yet fwayed by decent pride, 
She huth’d her forrows with becoming art, 

And faintly ftrove, with fickly {miles, to hide 
The canker worm that prey’d upon her heart. 


Nor blam’d his cruelty—nor wifh’d to hate 
Whom once fhe lov’d—but pitied, and forgave : 
Then unrepining yielded to her fate, 
And funk in filent anguifh to the grave, 


Children of afluence, hear a poor man’s prayer, 

O hafte, and free me from this dungeon’s gloom! 
Let not the hand of comfortlefs defpair 

Sink my grey hairs with forrow to the tomb! 


The whole is clofed with an humorous Pajinode to the Re. 
viewers, We muft ingenuoufly confefs, to make ufe of Mr. 
Gray’s expreffion, {peaking of fome odes in which he and his 
friend Mr. Mafon had been burlefqued, he makes very good fun 
of us. He begins, 


I who of late, in many a flanderous ditty, 
Burlefqued your profe, and parodied your verfes, 
With tears and trembling fupplicate your pity ; 
_ Accept my penitence, forgive my curfes. 


Good, piteous Gentlemen, reprefs your rigour, 
Untwift your bowels of commiferation, 
Think on my tender years, and till I’m bigger, 
* Sufpend the terrors of your dire damnation. 


Long time with barmlefs Elegy content, 

Pleas d in that pretty path, I pac’d no further *, 
Happy to catch fome ftraggling fentimenr, 

And fing in fimple flile of love, and murther. 


- Till lur’d by wicked wits, indeed ’tis truth, 


In lucklefs hour lifted beneath their banners, 
To fatire’s thorny ways they led my youth,— 
_ Evil communication fpoils good manners. 


jut e 





* Dorice for farther. 
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Dear Doétor Langhorne, you were ever good, 
Mild as young Nithifdale; or Lady Ellen +, 
Can you excufe my frantic, furious.mood, 
’Gainft wifdom, and your fage decrees rebelling ! 


O foften then your angry colleagues’ fury T;: 
My works, I fear, will quickly-fall before’em, 
Alas! they’ll hang me without judge or jury, 
Or tomahawk; and fcalp me in terrorem)! o> 
We apprehend the Gentleman, whom he mentions.in the laft 
flanza but one that we have queted, -died fince this,.poem was 
printed, as we think too well of the, generofity of our. entery 
taining Bard to fuppofe he would -attack where. there. was! no 


power to retaliate. 


+ Vide Owen of Carron, a poem by the Doétor.. | ° rs 
. ed t 
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t Mr. Griffiths, &c. &c. &c. 


Art. X A View of Society and Manners in France, Switzerland, ‘and 
Germany: With Anecdotes relating to fome eminent Charatiers, 
By a Gentleman who refided feveral Years in thefe Countries. 8¥o. 


2 Vols. 10s. Boards. Cadell. 1779. 


¥ ANY valuable and uncommon qualities are “requifité to 
form the charaéter of an accomplifhed traveller: a 
comprehenfive knowledge of men and mannefs,-an«aceufate 
difcrimination of characters, a total exemption from prejudites, 
the curiofity of youth directed by the experience of age, and 
the rare talent of patient obfervation, combined witha happy 
pliancy of temper, that can adapt itfelf to all the-various forms 
of polifhed life. The prefent work is diftinguifhed and adorned 
by teveral of thefe qualities, in a very eminent degréé ; -andwe 
will venture to pronounce, that the more ‘accurate’ information 
any man has attained concerning the continent of Etirope; -and 
the more he has feen and examined the ftate Of fociety and 
manners in France, Switzerland, and Germany, the ‘more fin 
cerely and warmly will he approve the induftry, Candour, dif- 
cernment, and ability of this ingenious Author. His: obferva- 
tions are chiefly confined to the fubjeéts announced in the title 
but the Reader will be agreeably entertained and’ inftru@d by 
many .interefting details concerning the arts, commerce, ‘go- 
vernment, revenue, military ftrength, &c. of the countries here 
defcribed. ‘Thefe objects are clofely connected with each other, 
as well as with the general manners of fociety; and'it is no 
{mall merit -in the prefent performance, that the Author'has 
fuccefsfully diftinguifhed, and analyfed, the various caules:and 
circumftances which confpire to form the durable impreffions of 
Pational character. 
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In delineating this character, he enters into no abftraQ dif. 
quifitions concerning the different fyftems of policy; he de. 
fcribes not with prolix exaggeration the Capricious fing ularities 
of a few individuals; but he paints mankind in groupes, as 
they appear in camps and courts, aflemblies and theatres, and 
by prefenting a continual fcene of action to the eye, enables 
the mind of |his reader to anticipate his juft and natural, though 
by no means obvious reflections. A work, executed accordin 
to this, judicious plan, is well adapted to convey a general, 
and, as far as it extends, a correct knowledge of the manners 
of foreign countries; and, by prefenting a faithful and exag 
hiftorical pidture, it helps to deftroy the efte& of thofe wretched 
caricatures which amufe the giddy and malicious, by flattering 
the illiberal prejudices of national vanity. Few writers, in- 
deed, il] be found more untainted by prejudices of any kind 
than Wis agreeable Traveller; and, on this account, his tefti- 
mony is the more valuable in favour of the cuftoms and infti- 
tutions of his native country. We fhall fele& a paflage on this 
fubject, as a fpecimen of the natural unaffected elegance with 
which thefe letters are written. 

¢ | feel.as much indignation as you poffibly can, againft thofe 
who endeavour to hurt the peace of families by malignant pub- 
lications, and] enter fully into Lord ’s on fo unmerited 
an attack. Yet I fhould be heartily forry to fee thefe evils re- 
medied by any reftriction on the freedom of the prefs; becaufe 
J am every day more and more convinced that its unreftrained 

roductions, the licentious news-papers themfelves not excepted, 

ave conyeyed to every corner of Great Britain, along with 
much impertinence and fcurrility, fuch a regard for the confti- 
tution, fuch a fenfe of the rights of the fubje&t, and fuch a de- 
gree of general knowledge, as never were fo univerfally diffufed 
over any other nation. Such a law as your friend propofes 
might, no doubt, protect individuals from unjuft attacks ig 
print: but it would at the fame time remove one great means 
of clearing their innocence, and making known their wrongs, 
when injured in a more effential manner. It would limit the 
right which every Briton has of publicly addreffing his country- 
men, when he finds himfelf injured or oppreffed by the pervetr 
fion of law, or the infolence of office, 
_ &.Examples might be given of men of great integrity being 
attacked in the moft cruel and ungenerous manner by pepple 
high in office and guarded by power. Such men had no other 
means of redrefs than that of appealing to the candour and good 
fenfe of the Public, which they ufed with fuccefs, . Every man’s 
obfervation may fuggeft to him many kinds of injuftice and opr 
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commit in fpite of law, or perbaps by the aid of law, azainfk 
the poor, the unfufpeGting, and the friendlefs.—Many, who 
can filence confcience and evade law, tremble at the thoughts 
of their injuftice being publifhed ; and nothing is, nothipg can 

, a greater check to the wantonnefs of power, than the pri- 
vilege of unfolding private grievances at the bar of the Public. 
For thus the caufe of individuals is made a public concern, and 
the general indignation which their wrongs excite, forms at 
once one of the fevereft punifhments which can be inflicted on 
the oppreflor, and one of the ftrongeft bulwarks that can be 
raifed in defence of the unprotected. 

‘ By this means alfo the moft f{peedy and effectual alarm is 
given over all the nation when any great public mifcondu& 
happens, or upon any appearance of a defign againft the con- 
fitution; and many evils are detected and prevented, which 
otherwife might have been unobferved, till they had become too 
ftrong for remedy. And though this liberty produces much 


i and malignant cenfors without number, it likewife 
| ope 


| e door to fome of a different charaéter, who give ufe- 
ful hints to minifters, which would have been loft without the 
freedom of anonymous publication. 

‘ The temporary and partial diforders, which are the con- 
fequences of public freedom, have been greatly exaggerated b 
fome people, and reprefented as more than equivalent to all the 
advantages refulting from a free government. But if fuch per- 
fons had opportunities of obferving the nature of thofe evils 
which fpring up in abfolute governments, they would foon be 
convinced of their error, 

‘ The greateft evil that can arife from the licentioufnefs 
which accompanies civil liberty is, that people may rafhly take 
adiflike to liberty herfelf, from the teafing impertinence and 
abfurdity of fome of her real or affected well-withers ;—as a 
man might become lefs fond of the company of his beft friend, 
if he found him always attended by a fnappifh cur, which with- 
out provocation was always growling and barking. 

* But to prove the weaknefs of fuch conduct, we have only 
to call to mind that the ftream of licentioufnefs perhaps never 
rofe higher than it did fome years fince in England.—And what 
were the mighty evils that followed ?— Many refpectaole cha 
tatters were grofsly mifreprefented in printed publications.— 
Certain daring fcribblers evaded the punifhment they deferved : 
—Many windows were broken, and the chariots of a few mem- 
bers of parliament were befpattered with dirt by the mob.— 
What are thefe frivolous diforders when compared to the gloomy 
regularity produced by defpotifm? in which men are obliged to 
the moft painful circumfpection in all their actions; are afraid 
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to fpeak their fentiments on the moft commen occurrences. 
fufpicious of cherifhing government fpies in their houfehold 
fervants; diftruftful of their own relations and moft intimate 
companions, and at all times expofed to the oppreffion of men 
in power, and to the infolence of their favourites ?—No cop. 
fufion, in my mind, can be more terrible than the ftern difcj. 
plined regularity and vaunted police of arbitrary governments 
where every heart is deprefled by fear, where mankind dare rot 
afflume their natural characters, where the free fpirit muft crouch 
to the flave in office, where genius muft reprefs her effufions 
or, like the Egyptian worfhippers, offer them in facrifice to the 
calves of power; and where the human mind, always in 
fhackles, fhrinks from every generous effort.’ 

We hear that thefe letters are the production of Dr. Moore, 
a medical gentleman who accompanied the Duke of Hamilton 
on his travels. If the Doctor underftands the fick part of man- 
kind, as well as thofe in heali, he is, doubtlefs, a very Vae 
luable member of the faculty. ad F 

— 


Art. XI. 4 Reftitution of the Geometrical Treatife of Apollonius Per. 
gaus on Inclinations. Alfo the Theory of Gunnery; or, ihe Doc- 
tine of Projectiles in a non-relitting Medium. By Reuben Bur 
row. gto. 28. Nourfe. 1779. 








HE celebrated problem of Apollonius to apply a RIGHT 

line, of a given length, between two lines, given in pofition, 
Jo that when produced out it may pafs through a given point, has 
employed the thoughts of feveral able geometricians, fome of 
whom have given us the folution.of one cafe, fome that of an- 
other ; but none, that we know of, have publifhed any attempts 
towards a general re‘titution of the problem before our Author, 
except Alexander Anderfon, Gheta!ldus, and the Rev. Dr. 
Horfley. 

It-was never, fo far as we know, eftecemed difficult to givea 
folution, of fome kind or other, to this problem: the great point 
was, to difcover the original one, given by Apollonius him- 
felf, to diftinguifh the feveral problems and cafes into which 
he divided it, to exhibit them in the fame order; and, above 
all, to derive the determinations by means of thofe lemmata 
given us by Pappus for that purpofe, of which, doubtlefs, 
Apollonius made ufe. In every one of thofe circumftances 
Anderfon appears to have been very defective. The principle 
on which Ghetaldus founded his method of folution does not 
feem to be very materially different from that which Apollonius 
muft have made ufe of, if we may judge from the account which 
Pappus has given concerning it; but his fubdivifion of the pro¢ 
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blem is confufed, and his determinations are tedious, unartificial, 
and, without doubt, very different from thofe which were given 
by the original author. Of Dr. Horfley’s an opinion has al- 
ready been given in our Review for January 1771. He has, 

rhaps, come neareft to Apollonius in the general divifion of 
the problem ; but yet we apprehend the Doctor mutt agree with 
ys, that his analyfis of the problem is eflentially different from 
that given by Apollonius; neither are we clear that his method 
of deriving the limitations is genuine. | 

Mr. Burrow, we conceive, has come nearer to the Apol- 
Jonian method of folution than any who preceded him, as 
will be evident to every one that takes the trouble of com- 
paring his folution with the lemmas which Pappus has left 
us for the analyfis of the problem. He has alfo fhewn great 
sddrefs in his determinations, which are elegant and concifej; 

rhaps not inferior to thofe which were given by Apollonius 
himfelf ; but that they are not the fame, will be evident from 
the firft-mentioned lemmas. On the whole, we are confident 
this little tract will be read with pleafure by every one who has 
atrue tafte for pure geometry ; and we cannot help congratu- 
lating the Author of it on his attainment toa better tafte in 
thefe matters: for he has here given, not only the analytical, 
but alfo the fynthetical effections of each problem, notwith- 
ftanding we recolleét to have feen him formerly maintaining, 
“ That to give a demonftration in form, after a clear analyti- 
cal inveftigation, would be moft ridiculous pedantry ;” the con- 
trary of which, we make no doubt, he is now thoroughly con- 
vinced of. And, although there are fome little defeéts and ble- 
mifhes in the prefent performance, which a longer and more 
attentive perufal of the beft writers on geometry will teach him 
to avoid in future; yet it exhibits fuch marks of real genius as 
are not often to be met with in young geometricians. 

Sincerely could we have wifhed to congratulate him alfo on 
his attainment to.a better temper and difpofition of mind; but 
we are forry to obferve that no evidence of this appears in his 
preface, The violence of his temper feems, indeed, to have 
hurried him: into: inconfiftencies which he could not otherwife 
_ fallen into, as the following extract will fufficiently 
teltify : . 

¢ The Author having fince [completing his work] had a 
fight of Pappus’s Colleétions, finds reafon to conjecture that he 
has come nearer to the {pirit:of the great original than the pro- 
ducti the reverend Compiler.’ What reverend Compiler? 
No cetffiler, reverend, or otherwife, is mentioned by Mr. B. 
before; but we apprehend Dr. Horfley is to be underftood, and 
then the obvious meaning of the fentence wil] be, that his per- 
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formance comes nearer to the fpirit of the great original ¢han it 
dees to Dr. Horfley’s compilation, as -he is pleafed to term it 
He adds, ‘ For as to the work of Dr. Horfley, it is {plit inte 
fuch an infinity of different cafes, frittered into fo many diy}, 
fions and fubdivifions, and treated befides in a manner foc 
bordering upon algebra, that it does not appear to have the 
Jeaft fimilarity to any of the genuine productions of Apolloniys. 
and what is {till more defective, he has not only left his con, 
ftructions undemonftrated, but has entirely omitted thofe ver 
material propofitions which make the third and fourth of. the 
following book; not to mention the inelegance of his method, 
his virulent remarks, and his arrogant and contemptuous ex. 
preffions againft former writers, ‘The Author therefore 

that if the following fhould meet with the apprabatian of mas 
thematicians, any apology for treating the fame fubje®& after 
the Doétor will be entirely needlefs.’ 

Now, to pafs over the injuftice of blaming a ‘man for not 
doing what he never intended, or perhaps thought of (for it 
may eafily be fhewn that Mr. B.’s third and fourth problems 
made no part of the work of Apollonius, which Dr, Horfley 
alone attended to), it is very extraordinary in Mr. B. at leaft, 
to cenfure the Door for avoiding a condu& which he himéelf 
has declared to be soft ridiculous pedantry: and it is yet:more fo 
to affert, that diftinguifhing the feveral cafes of the problem has 
rendered the Doétor’s work totally unlike that of Apollonius, 
when it is well known to every perfon, intimately acquainted 
with the method of the ancient geometricians, that it was on 
this particular fpecification of the cafes that they.much valued 
themfelves; and when there yet remain the lemmas which 
Apollonius made ufe of to facilitate the analyfis of the feveral 
particular cafes of this very problem. Moreover, if the Doétor’s 
expreffions, which Mr. Burrows fays are virulent, arrogant, 
and contemptuous, with refpect to former writers, have ren- 
dered him unworthy of attention, a fimilar conduct muft render 
Mr. B. fo likewife. 

The tra&t on Gunnery contains demonftrations of the prin- 
cipal propofitions in the dodtrine of proje@iles, confidered as 
being made in a non-refifting medium. They are elegant, and 
purely geometrical ; and Mr. Burrow has extended them to fome 
points, more general than thofe which had been treated: on by 
former writers. But it is, like the former tract, preceded’ bya 
very ill-natured preface, in whieh the Author has defcended to 


‘downright ribaldry. W. 
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,. XI. 4 Paraphrafe or Poetical Expofition of the Thirteenth 
Chapter of the Firft Book of St. Paul’s Epiftles to the Corinthians. 
By Chriftopher Anfty, Efq. Folio. 18. Dodfley. 


F paraphrafes in any form, or for any purpofe, we acknow- 
ledge ourfelves no great admirers, When they are made 
yeof as comments on an author, they perhaps as frequently 
yh(cure or pervert, as elucidate his meaning. When they are 
ployed to unfold the beauties of fentiment or language, they 
iften deviate from the true character, and lofe the diftinguifh- 
in excellencies of the original. ‘The compound produced by 
ihe ill-beftowed labours of the paraphraft, is, like wine diluted 


with water, vapid and taftelefs. 
We find ourfelves under the neceflity of confidering the 
before us, though the work of an able mafter, as a con- 
(mation of the truth of thefe remarks. ‘The beautiful fimpli- 
ty and ftrength of the original appears to us almoft entirely 
4 in the imitation. Had the poem been lefs diffufe, it would 
probably have been a lefs imperfect copy. ‘This may be in 
inferred from comparing the two following imitations of 
the fame paflage, the firft from our Author, the fecond from 
Prior : 
Tis thine the raging paflions to controul, 
To calm, to ftrengthen, and confirm the foul ; 
Teach flighted worth with patience to fuftain 
The powerful man’s neglect, the fool’s difdain, 
‘The ungrateful friend’s revolt; or keener pang 
(Keen as the bearded fteel, or ferpent’s fang) 
That waits too oft, alas! the perjur’d vow, 
And loft affe&tion’s cold and fcornful brow : 
The filent eloquence of kindnefs meek 
Beams from thine eyes, and mantles in thy cheek; 
From Envy free, and Pride’s o’erbearing {way, 
Thoa tak’ft thy mild and inoffenfive way: 
Grace in thy geftures and thy looks is feen, 
Gentle thy words, and courteous is thy mien ; 
Thou f{corn’ft to caft the proud indignant frown 
On other’s merits, or to boaft thine own, 
O’er anger, hatred, or revenge to brood, 
Record the evil, and forget the good : 
Or aught that can thy neighbour’s peace deftroy 
Make the bate fubject of thy barbarous joy ; 
If juft the cenfure that affedis his fame, 
Tis thine to pity, not.increafe his fhame ; 
If falfe the charge, thy foul can know no rett, 
Till Truth appear, and heal. his wounded breaft. 
Forbearing ail, and trufting ftill to find 
Some virtues ’mid the failings of mankind, 
Thou o’er their faults canit draw the friendly veil, 
Fhe be:ter part‘believe, the worfe conceal, 
Sulf 
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Sull hope that time their frailties may remove, 
And wait the hour with patience and with love, 





Charity, decent, modef, eafy, kind, 
Softens the high, and rears the abject mind ; 
Knows with juft reins and gentle hand to guide, 
Betwixt vile fhame, and arbitrary pride. 
Not foon provok'd, the eafily forgives, 
And much the fuffers, as fhe much believes. 
Soft peace fhe brings wherever the arrives ; 
She builds our quiet as the forms our lives ; 
Lays the rough paths.of peevifh nature ev’n, 
And opens ip each heart a little heav’n. Prior. 

Notwithftanding the refpective merits of thefe paflages, un. 
corrupted tafte will, we doubt not,. pronounce fentence in fa 
vour of the following artlefs, yet touching, language of the 
Apoftle—‘* Charity fuffereth long, and is kind; Charity en- 
vieth not; Charity vaunteth not itfelf; is not puffed up; doth 
not behave itfelf unfeemly ; feeketh not her own; is not eafily 
provoked ; thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but re 
jeiceth in the truth; bearcth all things; believeth all things; 
hopeth all things ; endureth all things.” wait 

To thefe general obfervations we muft fubjoin a particular 
remark or two on the execution of the poem. And firft, the 
Author does: not appear to us to have clearly afcertained, or at 
leaft exprefled, his idea of his fubje@. As if Charity and Love 
were diftin& things, and not different words to exprefs that be- 
nevolent principle which the Apoftle calls ayamn, addrefling 
6© fweet Charity,” he fays, 

If thy {weet virtues from my foul depart, 
Thy Chriffian Love be foreign from my heart. 

There appears, moreover, a great inequality in the execu- 
tion of this piece: fometimes the poet rifes into the ab/cure of 
fublimity, and fometimes creeps in humble profe. The fol- 
lowing lines on the ftate of knowledge in the life to come are of 
the former kind : : 

His vain attainments fhal! like thades depart, 
And wvifton infinite of truths divine, 

That far beyond his weak conception fhine 
Down the faint glimmerings of his mental rays 
In one all-powerful and immortal blaze, 

Of the latter fort are thefe lines: 

Where in th’ Almighty’s prefence we fhall fhine, 
See, and adore his attributes divine, 

His power, his wifdom, and his mercy own, 

And Him fhall know, as we ourfelves are known. 

On the whole, we cannot think that Mr. Anfty would have 
loft any fhare of poetical reputation, if he had confined himfelf 
to his native walk of fatirical humour, which he has fo fre- 
quently trodden with fuccefs, | 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For J U N E, 1779. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 

Art. 13. Terra: A Philofophical Difcourfe of Earth, Relating 
to the Culture and Improvement of it for Vege'a:ion, and the 
Propagation of Plants, as it was prefented to the Royal Society. 
By J. Evelyn, Efg; F.R.S. A New Edition. With Notes by 
A, Hunter, M.D. F.R.S. 8vo. Boards 3s. York printed. 
London, fold by Dodfley, &c. 1778. 

HE Editor’s motives and inten:ion in republ thing this very 
valuable work, will beft appear from his own Preface. ‘ The 

Terra was written by Mr, Evelyn, at the requeft of the Royal Soci- 

ey, about twelve years after the publication of the Silva: And as 

every thing that came from his pen received diftinguifhed marks of 
public approbation, he had the fatisfaction to fee it undergo feveral 
ynpreflions during his life-time, to each of which he added fome- 
thing. From the extreme veneration that I entertain for the memory 
of fo worthy and good a citizen, i have here attempted a republica- 
tion of that much-cclebrated work ; and | would fain flatter myfelf 
that it will be found free from the inaccuracies with which the other 

Editions abound. The occafional Noies are introduced with a defign 

to give the Reader a more extenfive view of the fubject, which has 

received much improvement fince the days of our excellent Author. 

It was once my intention to have added this Difcourfe to my late 

Rdition of the Silva; but, when that was ready for the prefs, I had 

made but little progrefs in the examinaticn of this; and indeed it 

was then uncertain whether | thould ever complete it, as fach works 
are with me an amutement and not a itudy.’ 

The notes with which Dr. Hunter hes enriched his edition, though 
not very numerous, are judicious and felect. Of thefe we thall pre- 
fent our Readers with oné on the ule of an excellent manure, not ge- 
verally known. 

* Bones fhould by no means be calcined, as their virtue will be 
difipated by the fire, and nothing but a caput mortuum left behind. 
My worthy friend, A. St. Leger, i:fq; has favoured me with the fol- 
lowing account of bones ufed as manure.” The fubje&t is curious as 
well as important : 

‘* Eight years ago I laid down to grafs a large piece of very indif- 
ferent lime-ftone land with a crop of corn; and, in order that the 
grais feeds might have a ftrong vegetation, I took care to fee it well 
drefled. From this piece I feleéted three roods of equal quality with 
the reit, and drefled them with bones broken very imall, at the rate 
of fixty buthels per acre. Upon the lands thus managed, the crop of 
corn was infinitely fuperior tothe reft. ‘The next year the grafs was 
alfo fuperior, and has continued to preferve the fame iuperiority ever 
fince, infomuch that in {pring it is green three weeks before the reit 
Of the field, 

‘* This year, I propofe to plow up the field, as the Fefuca Sylua- 
tica ( Prye Gra/s) has overpowered the grafs-feeds originally town. 
And here it will be proper to remark (hat, notwithitanding this {pecies 
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of grafs is the natural produce of the foil, the three roods on which 
the bones were laid have hardly any of it, but on the contrary have 
al! along produced the finelt graffes. 

‘* Lait year, I dreffed two acres with bones in two different fields 
prepared for turnips, fixty bufhels to the acre, and had the pleafure 
to find the turnips greatly fuperior to the others managed in the 
common way. I have no doubt but thefe two acres will preferve their 
fuperiority for many years to come, if I may be allowed to prognofii. 
cate from former experiments moft attentively conducted. 

‘* I alfo drefled an acre of grafs ground with bones in Oétober 
(1774) and rolled them in. The fucceeding crop of hay was an ex. 
ceeding good one. However, I have found from repeated experience 
that, upon grafs ground, this kind of manure exerts itfelf more pows 
erfully the fecond year than the firft. 7 

«© Tt muft be obvious to every perfon, that the bones fhould: be 
well broken before they can be equally fpread upon the land. No 
pieces fhould exceed the fize of marbles. To perform this neceffa 
operation, I would recommend the bones to be fufficiently bruifed by 
putting them under a circular ftone, which being moved round upon its 
edge by means of a horfe, in the manner that tanners grind theit bark, 
will very expeditioufly effect the purpofe. At Sheffield it is now be- 
come a trade to grind bones for the ufe of the farmer. Some people 
break them {mall with hammers upon a piece of iron, but that method 
is inferior to grinding. To afcertain the comparative merit of 
ground and unground bones, I laft year dreffed two acres of turnips 
with large bones, in the fame field where the ground ones were ufed ; 
the refult of this experiment was, that the unground materials did 
not perform the leaft fervice ; while thofe parts of the field on whith 
the ground bones were laid were greatly benefited. 

«* I find that bones of all kinds will anfwer the purpofes of a rich 
dreffing, but thofe of fat cattle, I apprehend, are the beft. The 
London bones, as I am informed, undergo the action of boiling wa- 
ter, for which reafon they muft be much inferior to fuch as retain 
their oily parts ; and this is another of the many proofs given in thefe 
effays that oil is the food of plants. The farmers in this neighbour- 
hood are become fo fond of this kind of manure, that the price is now 
advanced to one fhilling and fourpence per bufhel, and even at shat 
price they fend fixteen miles for it. 

‘© T have found it a judicious practice to mix afhes with the bones ; 
and this winter I have fix acres of meadow land dreffed with that com- 

ft. A cart load of afhes may be putto thirty or forty buhhels of 

ones, and when they have heated for twenty-four hours (which may 
be known by the fmoaking of the heap), let the whole be turned. 
After laying ten days longer, this moft excellent dreffing will be fit 
for ufe.” 

‘ My very excellent friend, Edward M. Mundy, Efq; of Shipley, 
in the county of Derby, this moment informs me, thata gentleman 
in the neighbourhood of Matlock has lately ereéted a mill for grind- 
ing bones, which he profitably applies both to pafture and arable 
lands,’ 

The only thing we fhall remark is, that Mr, St. Leger’s method of 
breaking the bones by means of a circular fone drawn by a horfe, is _ 
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the mot common, and, we believe, not the moft approved method. 
The operation is ufually performed with a hammer, worked in the 
fame manner as the hammer ofa forge. But a ftill better method is 
to grind the bones between two cait- metal cylinders. Mills are very 
rarely erected purpofely for this bufinefs, as, at a very trifling ex- 


pence, the apparatus may be added to any common water mill, mn 


POLITICAL. 
Art. 14. Oppofition Mornings: With Betty’s Remarks. 8vo, 
is.Od. Wilkie. 1779. 

Fun for the Majority, at the expence of the Minority. It is 
written in fomewhat of Mr. Tickell’s manner of party-ridicule ; nor 
js it unworthy of that Gentleman’s pen: —his pinchbeck, fteel pen, 
we mean; which having been touched by the political magne, al- 
ways veres toward the North OMe heepsa 
Art.15. The Green Box of Monfiedr De Sartine, found at Made- 

moifelle Du The’s Lodgings. rom the French of the Hague Edi- 

tion ; revifed and corretied by thofe of Leipfic and Amiterdam. 

Svo, 1s. 6d. Becket, &c. 1779. 

Itnow appears that this pretended Englifh tranflation is the originad 
aork, as it came from the ludicrous pen of Mr. Tickell, author of 
AnticipaTion ; and that the French edition, from which we ex- 
tracted the character of this Performance, as given in our Jaft Month’s 
Review, was only a circumffance in the joke :—but this ingenious 
party politician, and wag, fhould have taken cave not to /poil his 
joke by the faults of a French verfion, which only ferved to det te cat 
out of the bag. 

Art. 16. Examination of Lieutenant-General the Earl of Cornwalhs, 
befere the Committee of the Houfe of Commons, upon Sir Wil- 
liam Howe’s Papers. 8vo. 18 Robfon. 1779. 

From the extreme referve and caution of this noble examinant, 
and his inflexible refolution to {peak to no quettion that involved any 
matter of opinion, the Committee could extract but little information 
from his Lordfhip’s evidence. General Gray was more open, and 
hath, accordingly, been applauded as more manly. If the knowledge 
of his opinion concerning the conduct and circumftances of the Ame- 
rican war could be of any fervice to his country, he thought the Houfe 
had a right to it, and he frankly ¢ Uenioeiond, added they were 
welcome to the fruits of his experience and obfervation This, fay 
the Patriots, certainly fpoke an independence of mind which did 
him honour.—Sorry are we to add, that his opinion and experience 
were by no means favorable to the minifterial idea of coercive mea- 
fures for the reduction of revolted America *.—Both his Lordthip’s 
evidence, however, and that of the General, were greatly in favour 
of the conduét of Lord Howe, and his brother Sir William, the Com- 
manders in Chief; who appear to have accomplifhed all that, in 
their fituation, could have been accompiifbed, for the good of the fer- 
vice in which they were engaged. 


—_—— 





_* We derive fome confolation, however, from the different opi- 
nion of General Robertfon. According to that Gentleman’s evi- 
dence, the Britith intereit in North-America is not aitogether in fo 
hopelefs a way as it feemed to be, on General Gray’s examination. 
Riv. June, 1779. Li Art, 
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Art. 17. Fiftorical Anecdotes, civil and military: In a Series of 
Letters, written from America, In the Years 1777 and 1778, to 
different Perfons in England; containing Obfervations on the 
general Management of the War, and on the Condué of our prin. 
cipal Commanders, in the revolted Colonies, 8vo. 15. 64, 
Bew. 

We fufpcet that thefe Letters, whether genuine or not (we rather 
fuppofe that they are genuine), have been made public chiefly with 
defign to arraign the condu& of Lord and Genera! Howe; but 
chiefly that of the latter. The Letters feem to have been all writ- 
ten by a zealous North-Britifh * Loyalift; who thafes to demon: 
ftrate his averfion to the Rede/s and their caufe, by beftowing, moft 
liberally, on both, the choiceft flowers of {currilityk—He thinks, or 
profefes to think, that if our gommenders had done their duty, an 
end would, long fince, have been put to American refiftance; but, 
for our confolation, he expreffes the warmeit hopes, and higheft 
expectations, from the fuperior ability, and more vigorous exertions, 
of Sir Henry Clinton.—This feems to be all party-work. The bett 
‘commentary on thefe Letters will be found in Almon’s Regiffer + of 
what lately pafled in the Houfe of Commons, relative to the con- 
duét of the American war. 

Art. 18. Sketches from Nature, in high Prefervation, by the 

moft honourable Malters, gto. 2s. Kearfly. 1779. 

Although neither the wit nor the fatire of thefe allufive but 
rather too eccu/t paintings, will be obvious to every beholder, yet 
the performances, taken all together, evidently proclaim the pencil 
of an artilt. 

The hint of this publication feems to have been taken from the 
catalogues diltributed at our annual exhibitions, and from the ftric- 
tures on thofe exhibitions ufually given in the public prints. 

The characters here alluded to, are, chiefly, thofe of the Dukes 
of Cu- d, Gr—n, An——r, and Qa- —y; the A—hb—p 
of Ca——y ;_ the Earls of B—te, S——-—h, Ch y, B—l, 
Damme h, and M —d; the Lords N—h, T———], W———h, 
Ca——le, H—ke; the bithop of Gl ‘r; Admiral K—1, Ge- 
neral C———g, Charles F—x, Mr. B—ke, Mr. J ——n; and many 
others. 

















POoOETICA ke 


Art.19. On the Preference of Virtue to Genius. A Poetical 


Epitle. gto. ts. 6d. Cadell, 1779. 

That Genius and Virtue fhould ever be fet in oppofition to each 
other, feems at firlt view unnatural; yet, if we quit {peculation, 
and confine ourfelves to facts, we thall have the mortification to find 
them too frequently at variance. ‘l'o reconcile them, as well as to 
decide which is to have the preference, feems to have been intended 
“by the Author of this ethic epiftle. After expatiating on the fupe- 





* We have formed this conjeCture, on fome expreflions which cer- 
tainly are not Englifa: fuch as ‘* fo foon as,”’ inftead of as foon as; 
~—‘* Wafhington wrote.a genteel enough letter,” &c, &C. : 

+ Howe-Pavers. 
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ror excellence of Virtue, he proceeds to confider the influence thé 
will neceflarily have both on the conduct of individvals and the 
Public, whenever fhe holds that rank in the eftimation of the world 
ty which her fuperiority entitles her. As a fpecimen of thts Writer’s 
manner take the following excract: 
In various ways, 
To feek the puBLic good is Virtue’s praife: 
And firft, in what advances it alone 
More than the power or fplendour of a throne, 
Prevailing manners claim her earlieft care ; 
And will each Solon’s chief attention fhare. 
Here of the public fafety lies the fource ; 
To ftrength and glory here the certain courfe. 
An Indian conguett, and a captive king, 
To guilty hands, ill-fated wealth may bring; 
The noble arch, the villa may arife, 
The lofty column feem to touch the fkies ; 
Sad monuments! if Virtue leaves the land, 
And vice ufurps an uncontrouled command ; 
No rural worthies left, of middle ftate, 
To fterm the tide, and awe the vicious great. ) 
Trained to the yoke, and bound with fervile cords, 
A fallen race fhall bend to tyrant lords, 
Or dying freedom, roufed (fuch Sampfon’s end), 
In one great ruin all this fplendour blend. 

¢ This the true ftatefman knows,—but knows in vain; 
Unlefs the peft of vice he can reftrain, 
And thofe once valued qualities can raife, 
Which form a people’s mott exalted praife ; 
By which the rifing flate to manhood grows, 
The dread of tyrants and infidious foes. 

‘ Say in what realm the minifier is found, 
Who dares to ftand on Virtues folid ground ? 
Sworn to a matfter’s arbitrary {way, 
Compelled the royal mandate to obey, 
Subfervient to the whim of every hour, 
A pandar to the luft of boundlefs power, 
‘To make an empire happy never taught, 
How can the good of thofe he rules be fought? 
Headlong he drives and into ruin goes, 
Blind to the dreadful train of future woes. 
A thoufand enfigned flaves await his nod, 
And bow before their patron and their God, 
Model the laws according to his will, 
And all his fatal purpofes fulfil. | 

‘ Where then fhall truft have place, or hope arife ? 
Where but in Virtue’s friends, the good and wife ? 

* Ye truly great—whom not a monarch’s love, 
Nor flattering fmile, to wrong your truft can move ; 
Whofe freeborn fouls difdain the yoke of flaves ; 
Defpife the frown of power, and arts of knaves ; 
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Whom neither wealth, nor grandeur can allure; 
With whom our choicett bieflings are fecurc ; 
Arife to fave, once more, your native iffe, 
And Virtue ftill on Alfred’s realm thall fmile. 

* Ye the defpotic refcript can refcind, 
And give the cruel edict to the wind, 
Repair the honoured paths of old renown, 
Tran{mit our rights to diflant ages down, 
Recal our armies o'er the Atlantic flood, 
(Compelled no more to fhed a brother’s blood,) 
Commerce, and ancient amity, reftore, 
While fhouts of joy refound from fhore to fhore.’ 

Genius facrificing to Virtue is an object which muft ever be 
contemplated with pleafure and veneration; and yet, we are not to 
Jet our veneration for the adion make ws inattentive to the manner 
in which it is performed. This poem is certainly not fo highly 
finifhed as it might have been: had this amiable Writer exerted him- 
felf, we doubt not but that he might have produced a poem which 
would not have been deficient either in ftrength or elegance, . 
Art. 20. The Noble Crieteters. A poetical and familiar Epiftle, 

addrefled to Two of the ialeit Lords in his Majefty’s Three King- 

doms. 4to. 18. Bew. 

The two idle Lords in his Majefty’s three kingdoms are undoubt- 
edly very fair objects of fatire. Were our Author as happy in the 
execution of his performance as in the choice of his fubject, he might 
poflibly be entitled to fome praife; as it is, we doubt whether Sam 
SmaLit, Lumpy, or even HorstFriesu, would not blufh to have 
written fuch ribaldry. C-?t— 


Art. 21. The Aufpices of War; an Ode. Infcribed to the Me- 


mory of Admiral Bofcawen. To which is added, the Prophecy of 

the Union; a narrative Poem. 4to, 1s. Dodfley. 1779. 

As this Writer ‘ pleads that he is not an old offender,’ we are the 
Jefs difpofed to be fevere in our fentence upon him. He is to ob- 
ferve, however, that as this apology will not avail him in future, 
he muft, when he next appears before the tribunal of the Public, 
bring with him fome more effectual plea to entitle.him to its indul- 
gence; of which, indeed, we by no means defpair, The prefent 
{pecimen of his abilities is far from being unpromifing. Cc 
Art. 22. Poems on various Subjeds. By Ann Murry, Author 

Of Mentoria. 410. 58. fewed. Dilly, &c. 1779. 

The greater part of thefe Poems, as the Writer tells us, ‘ were de- 
figned to defcribe the advantages refulting from re€titude of manners ; 
to imprefs on others the conviction produced in her own heart of the 
inftability of human happinefs ; and to direét the mind to what ought 
to be the chief object of its attention, the hope of attaining a ftate, 
‘* where the wicked ceafe from troubling, and the weary are at reft.” 
That they may anfwer theends for which they were written, cannot but 
be the with of every good mind. In fome of thefe pieces, though there 
be inaccuracies to which the faftidious will objeét, and in others 4 
gravity, which, for the diflipated and thoughtlefs, may have no great 
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charms of allurement, yet there are many readers to whom they will ¢ ; 


prove both inftructive and amufing. 
5 Art. 
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Art. 23» The Belles of Bury; a Poem. gto. 6d. Bury 
printed, by W. Green. 1779. 
‘ Miranda firft, amidg the f{plendid throng, 
Claims all the merit of my advent’rous fong.’ 

Aye, good Miranda! do, take the Gentleman’s fong.—Nothing, 

you know, like poetry for curling the hair: ‘* it makes it fo pure 

and fo crips a ; a 

Art. 24. Meritorious DisopepieENce: An Epiftle to a Minif- 
terial Marine Favourite, on his late unexpected E/cape from the 
Hands of Juitice. 4to. zs. Bew. 

Our old friend again!—Again! and again, Crifpinus !—Sir Hugh 
Pallifer now takes his turn * for a fcalping: and the Revéeqvers come 
in, en paffant. for a {cratch or two. 

Art. 25. Ode on the prefent State of Englih Poetry, occafioned by 
reading a Tranflation of felect Parts of Shakefpeare, Milton, 
Thomfon, Warton: Simonides, Sophocles, and others, By Core 
nelius Scriblerus Nothus. With Remarks. ‘To which is added, 
a Tranflation of a Fragment of Simonides. 410. 18. 6d. Ox- 
ford printed; fold by Elmfley, &c. in London. 1779. 

We are glad to find this Writer has fhewn fo much deference to 
our authority as to affume his right name ¢. As a farther proof of 
his obedience, we fhall expect him to cancel the prefent title to this 
fillieft of all filly productions, and to fubltitute in its place its true 
one, namely, 

A Progrefs to the Paftry-cooks. 

Art. 26. The Temple of Proftitution,; a Poem. Dedicated to the 
greatelt ***** in ser Majetty’s Dominions. Written by a Woman 
of Fafhion. 4to. 1s. 6d. Harrington. 

“© Impure defcription holds the place of fenfe f.” 

If we may truit to the evidence of ftyle, this licentious publication ' 

had xot a woman for its parent. 

Art.27. The Priefte/s of Devonfhire-wall. A poetical Satire. 
Embellifhed with Characters of diltinguifhed Perfonages, &c. &c. 
4to. as. Dixwell. 

Obfcure, low, and filly—We cannot difcover who is meant by 
The Priefe/s: but fome female of diftinflion feems to be aimed at, 
under the name of W**t*n. 

Art. 28. Patriotic Perfidy; a Satire. 4to. 28. Bell. 1779. 
A furious invective againit fome leading men in what is called 

The Oppofition Party, or The Patriots. The names upon which the 

Author empties his Jordan of fcurrility are, the Dukes of R d 


a 








* Vid. laft month's Review, p. 396, Art. 29. Reviewers Re- 
viewed, 


t See Bagley, a defcriptive poem ; with annotations by Scrib/erus 


pecundus, Monthly Review, vol, lviii, p. 160. 


‘} There are, indeed, many forts of /ea/e. Of one kind there is 
€nough in this pamphlet; but sat is not the fort meant by Mr. 
Pope, in the foregoing line, which we have prefumed to adapt to 
the prefent occafion. 

Ii 3 end 
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and B n, the M — 
the Earl of B- I. 
“* Rebels, the damn’deft of rebellion’s crew, 
As boldly bafe as England ever knew.” 

If the Reader withes for more, he mult buy the pamphlet, for we 
think it neither fafe nor decent to tranfcribe any farther. 

Art. 29. Fanatical Co an Ver fion ; or, Methodifin difplayed; a Satire, 
memiase and verified by Notes from J. Welley's fanatical Jour. 
nals, &c. -4tO. 238. 6 d. Bew. 1770, 

Are we for ever * to be teazed with the nonfenfe and (alleged) 
impoflures of ¢ Methodiltic Saints,’ and ‘ Perfectioniits 7’ Spare us, 
good Bard, and turn, at leng:h, thy invective weapons On other she 
jects. The nation abounds with knaves and hypocrites, of nume- 
rous claffes, and various denominations: wherefore, then, expend 
all thy poetic ammunition only on a particular fet of fanatics, and let 


fs of R 





a, and 





all other culprits efcape ?—But what do we fee—yet another piece 
. Jevell’d at the Moorfields game! Vid. the fucceeding Article : 
Art. 39. Voltaire’s Ghoj? to the Apofile of the Sinlefs Foundery : 


A tamiliar Epiitle from the Shades, gto. 28. Od. Bew. 1779. 
The fame hot fatiriit (fee the preceding Article) here puts the rod 
into the cold hand of the deceafed Voltaire : this being the mode in 
which dead men are enabled to flog their furviving enemies.—The 
a memory of the celebrated — of Ferney having been larely in- 
fulted in fome of our news-papers, by the Rev. Mr. Joha Welley, the 
affront is refented by our el and repaid with an Hudibraftic 
cat-o’nine-tails.— The Gof of M. ce Voltaire may, indeed, conde- 
fcend to cope with an itinerant preacher; bat the living Voltaire 
would not have deigned to notice fo unequ al an antagonilt ; 
‘ Goliath’s {pear ne’er kijl'd a loute.’ Guosr, p. 46. 
*,* This antimethodillic Poet coutinues to employ the holtile 
graving tool, as well as the fatiric pen: thus affuiling the foe froma 
battery of two prefies at once. 
Art. 31. Satire for the King’s Birth-day. By no Poet-laureate. 
4to, is. Wilkie. 177 
Tronical, com plimentar y, and dullasa laaranen* s panegyric. 
Art. 32. Spirit and Unanimity ; aPoem: Iafcribed to his Grace 
tne Dukeof Rich—d. 3:0. 2s. 6d. Piguenit. 1779. 
As this Writer feems to mean well (viz. to promote unanimity 
in the operations of government), we ‘could with his powers were 
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equal to his avild, c.-t-t 
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Art. 33. 4 new Plan to fave the State; addrefied to the Ladies. 
* By a Genileman of the University cf Cambridge. 4to. 15 
fi Dodfley. 

This rhyming planner has attempted what, we apprehend, his 
firength is no way equal to. His project will not be much regarded 
by thofe to whom 1s is addrefied, and the poetry will not ereatld re- 
commend it. 





; * This is our Author’s fxth attack on the ‘ Foundery-Saints,’ 
and their Hierophant, as he terms them: fee the Love-Feaj?, Sketches 

for Tabernacle Frames, the Temple of Inpoflure, &c. 
Art. 
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Art. 34 The Boftonian Prophet: An Heroi-comico-ferious- paro- 
dical-pindaric Ode, in Imitation of The Bard With Notes cri- 
tical, facirical, and explanatory, by the Editor. 4to. Is. 


Etherington. 1779. 
Not a dad parody of Mr. Gray’s celebrated ode, and yet not good 


enough to entitle its Author to much praife. Much praife, indeed, 


js more than any parody feems entitled to. Of all literary efforts, 
the Parcdy is not only one of the moft humble but alfo the feeblett. 


Where little exertion is required, little praife can be expected. C- = p 


Art. 35. The Works of Hugh Kelly. To which is prefixed, the 
Life of the Author. gto. 11. 28. Printed for the Author's 
Widow ; and fold by Cadell, &c. 1778. 

This handfome edition of the poetical works of an ingenious and 
much efteemed Writer, comprehends his Dramas, his Tbe/pis, in two 
books, and Fugitive Pieces. By the former, which were his mott 
confiderable productions, ne acquired no fmall reputation. ‘They 


are Falfe Delicacy, a Comedy; A Word to the Wife, a Comedy; - 


Clementina; a Vragedy ; The School for Wives, a Comedy; and The 
Romance of an Hour, a Comedy of ‘Two Acts. His Thefpis, which 
contained a critical examination into the merits of the principal 
erformers at the theatres royal, was an imitation of Churchill’s 

Rofiiad; to which it was equal in point of clegance, if not of 

ttrength, 

Art. 36. The Satires of Perfius paraphraftically imitated, and 
adapted tothe Times, With a Preface. 8vo. 2s. fewed. Dod- 
fley, &c. 1779. 

Imitations, as weil as tranflations of the ancients, have been hap- 
pily attempted in our language. Some of the fatires of Horace have 
indeed been fo fuccefsfully modernized by Pope, that they almoft 
difpute the palm with the Roman original: but it required the fkill 
and genius of Pope to produce fuch an effect, which muft not be 
expected from the efforts of Edward Burnaby Greene, the paraphraf- 
tical imitator of Perfius. 

It 4 a maxim Jaid down by Rofcommon and others, that the ta- 
lems @f an criginal anthor, and thofe of his tranflators or imitators, 
ought to be congenial; bat the kindred defe4s of Perfius and Ed- 
ward Burnaby Greene militate avainit this doctrine. On the fide of 
excellence, there is no appearance of poetical confanguinity. 

Difficulty of contlruction, and ob‘curity of allufion, have generally 
been coniidered as the chief objections to the fatires of Periius; ob- 
jeCions which even an able tran/flator would have endeavoured to re-= 
move, and which @ paraphraftical imitator caunot poflibly be jutti- 
fied in fuffering to remain valid againft a manner of ve:fion, whofe 
{Cope and freedom afforded ample room for eafe and perfpicuity. 
In Mr. Greene's work, however, the Reader wil! &nd no traces of 
Perfius, except his of/eurity; no fparks of his fire, but a volume of 
{moke. 

By a perufal of Dryden and Brewfter, an Englith reader may form 
a tolerably adequate idea of the fix fatires of Perfius; but in the pa- 
raphrafe of Mr. Greene he will rarely difcover any idea at all; for 
the work is * fo ancient, yet fo modern all the while,’ the colours f@ 
Un into each other that the refult is nothing bat canfufion, 
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To add to this chaos, there are, prefixed to thefe imitations, we 
know not why, a medallion, very well executed, of the late Ear] of 
Chatham, a monumental infcription, and an argument on the Ame. 
rican conteft. With the fame propriety are fubjoined a fonnet and 


epigram on Admiral Keppel! ¢, 


DRAMATIC. 
Art. 37. The Dramatic Works of Philip Maffinger, complete, 


Revifed and corrected, with Notes critical and explanatory, By 

John Monck Mafon, Efg. To which are added, Remarks and 

Obfervations on the old Englith Dramatic Writers; and a thort 

Effay on the Life and Writings of Maflinger, infcribed to Dr, 

Johnfon. 8vo, 4 Vols. 11. 18 Boards. Davies, &c. 1770, 

Old authors, who do not foar with Narure in her suBiimest 
flights, nor follow her through the various freaks and changes of her 
humour, but only copy the wit and charafter of the times in which 
they wrote, are like old coin, not fo mich admired for their intrinfic 
value, as for the mint from which they are dated: and the ruft of 
antiquity, perhaps, has more charms than the beauty of the im. 
prefflion. 

Maffinger has, undoubtedly, an equal claim to efteem with mof 
writers of the fame age and clafs: and Mr. Mafon, the oftenfible 
Editor of thefe dramas, has, like the generality of commentators, 
elucidated fome paffages, and explained away others, as his judg. 
ment has Ait or miffed the true reading of his author. 

Mr. Davies, the publither of the volumes ‘before us, difcovers a 
confiderable fhare of biographical induftry, and judgment, as well as 
critical tafte, in his Life of Maffinger, prefixed to this edition; which 
alone gives it the preference to all former impreffions. 

On a candid review, we may venture to affert, that thofe ladies 
and gentlemen who have a relifh for the ancient literature of this 
country, may gratify their tafte, in the perufal of thefe volumes; 
and as the prefent impreffion is the faireft we have hitherto feen of 
the Author, we can fo far recommend it to thofe curious collectors, 
for a place on the dramatic fhelf in their libraries. D 

Novets and MEemorrRs. ° 


Art. 38. The Iudifireet Marriage; or, Henry and Sophia Somere 
ville. Ina Series of Letters. ty Mifs Nugent and Mifs Taylor, 
of Twickesham. 12mo. 3 Vols. gs. Sued. Dodfley, &c. 
I a 
daeed which appears before the Public under the fanétion of 

two female names, {feems entitled, if not to favour, at Jeaft to lenity. 

Jnftead, cherefore, of entering into a particular enomeration of the 

defects of this work, we fhall only exprefs a with, that thofe females 

who think themfelves poffeffed of fufficient genius and invention to 
write for the entertainment of the Public, would not content them- 
felves with that moderate fhare of literary reputation which a tolera- 
ble facility in the art of epiftolary writing may have obtained among 
the circle of their friends, but by converfing intimately with the beit 
models of good writing, acquire that elegance and refinement of 
tafte, which will neither be capable of being pleafed with, nor ¢x- 


e& to pleafe by, mediocrity, 
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Art. 39- The Count de Rethel: An hiftorical Novel. Taken 
from the French. 12mo, 3 Vols. 98. bound. Hookham. 
This novel is fufficiently enriched with variety of incident and 

fentiment to raife ic above the character of infipidity. It is written 

in an eafy ftyle, and, without calling for any vigorous exertions of 


the underflanuing, or producing any violent agitations of the heart, 


may afford an agreeable amufement for a leifure hour. E 
LA wW. 4 
Are. 40. The Hiftory of the Common Law. By Sir Matthew 

Hale, Lord Chiet Juftice of England in the Reign of Charles II, 

The Fourth Edition correéted, with Notes, References, and fome 

Account of the Life of the Authcr, by Charles Runnington, Efq; 

Barriiter atLaw. 8vo, tos. Od. Boards. Cadell. 1779. 

We have here a new edition of this valuable work, accompanied 
with many additional references, and a large collection of notes 
and illutirations. In thefe Mr. Runnington has availed himfelf of 
the labours of our modern writers to a larger extent of quotation than 
the duty of an annotator demanded, or perhaps admitted. This 
Gentleman’s induftry in tranfcribing is greater than his judgment in 
felecting and applying. We are prefented with copious extracts from 
the works of Judge Blackftone, Mr. Barrington, Dr. Sullivan, Lord 
Lyttelton, Mr. Hume, and others, on points which no man who is 
moderately verfed in Englith hiftory and jurifprudence, can be fup- 
pofed to be at this day anacquainted with. What is fingular 
enough, the authority of Blackflone is fometimes produced in con 
firmation of Sir Matthew Hale’s doétrine, where Sir Matthew Hale 
is the very authority to which Blackftone himfelf refers. This is 
furely to turn back the ftream to its fountain. At this rate the 
works of thefe learned authors may be quoted as comments on each 
other in endlefs reciprocation. Perhaps, too, the name of Hume 
appears oftener in thefe notes than will pleafe aconttitutional lawyer. 
Mr. Hume’s writings, when he treats of the early period of Englith 
hiftory, however fubtile and elegant, have no claim to veneration 
when oppofed to thofe of Sir Matthew Hale, and when alleged 
merely in confirmation of them, they are nugatory in a work of this 
kind. Asa guide, however, tothe ftudent on his firft entrance on 
the fludy of our Jaws, Mr. Runnington’s notes will be found ufeful 
and valuable. They will introduce him to am acquaintance with 
the moft liberal of our writers, and give him fome idea of the extent 
of the f{cience, and the variety of objects that call for his attention 
in it, and they will affift him in his further progrefs, by pointing out 
many of the alterations which the practical part of the law has une 
dergone fince Sir Matthew Hale wrote, as well as the revolutions of 
Opinion concerning fome general queftions which this great man has 
difcuffed. Mr. Runnington has annexed an account B Sir Matthew 
Hale’s life, which (though fomewhat verbofe and affected in its ftyle) 
cannot be perufed too often, as it holds out a perfect model of the 
judicial character. The principal fats which hiftory has tranfmitted 
concerning him are here recorded with fidelity. T 
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Mieke’ T AR Y. 

Art. 41. A Treatife on the Art of War; or, Rules for. condufiizo 
an Army in atl the various Operations of regular Campaigns. By 
John, Count Orourke, Colonel of Horfe, Knight ot the Royal 
Order of St. Louis, and Lord Chamberlain to the late King of Po. 
Jand, &c, gto. al. is. Boards. Dodfley, &c. 1978, 
Alwc rk of this kind, from an ofhcer who has /een service, can: 

not fail of being ufeful, in particular, to thofe gentlemen of the pro. 

feflion who have not received the advantages of experience. Count 

Orourke had a command in that Kofflian army which took poffefiion 

of Berlin, in the year 17603 and, in confequence of his good con- 

du on that memorable occa(ion [as we learn from the Pofljcript to 
this Treatife], he was afterward honoured with the favourable notice 
and regard of his Pruflian Majeity, and the royal family; in evi- 
dence of which, he has here printed certain letters which he received 
from the King, and fiom Prince Henry.—There is, perhaps, an air 
of ofientation in all this, which does not feem to accord, very hap- 
pily, with the ule of a paper of four pages, prefixed to the noble 

Count’s performance, viz. J Lit of Subjcribers. 
if any purchaler fhould object that tne fixe of this book does not 

bear the ufual proportion to the price, they mut coniider the ex- 

peace of the copper-plates, which are fourteen in number; exhibit- 
ing the various pofitions and movements of an army. Some of the 
plans, de/cribed in thefe engravings, may poilibly be new—bat we 
have not had an opportunity of comparing this production with 
former treatifes on the art of war.—On the whole, however, we 
doubt not but this work wiil be ferviceable to thofe who are delirous 
of making a diftinguithed progrefs in the fludy of a {cience which, 
certainly, is not of a /uperficial nature, nor to be comprehended 
within a zarrow compa/s. 

MEDICAL, 

Art. 42. An Effiy on the Cure of Abjceffts by Cauftic, and on the 
Treatment of Wounds and Ulcers; with Oblery tions on fome Im- 
provements in Surgery. Alfo, a new Method of introducing 
Mercury into the Circulation, for the Cure of the Lues \enerea: 
With the Remarks of Dr. Hunter and Mr. Cruikthank, Profeffurs 
of Anatomy, in Support of this Practice. By P. Clare, Surgeon. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. Cadell. 1779, 

This is as odd a farraco as we remember to have met with. The 
fubje€&t which appears mott confpicuous in the title page, has hardly 
three pages allotted to it; and the work is made up of quotations, 
cafes, and old flories, put together in a ftrange random manner. 
The only thing at all newin this mifcellany, is.the propofal of a 
new method of impregnating the fyftem with mercury. ‘This is, by 
rubbing calomel in powder, moiftened with faliva, on the infide of 
the cheek, round the orifice of the falivary duct. The Author fup- 
pees, that this uternal friction will produce a more eafy and expe- 
ditious abforption of the mercurial particles than the common frice 
tiawrgpen the furface of the body; and he afferts that experience has 
cosfmed his opinicn. A long annexed paper of remarks on this 
new practice, by Mr. Cruikfhank, contains many curious oblerva- 

tions 
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sons on the nature of abforption, and is, indeed, by much the moft 
valuable part of the publication. , 
Art. 43. Guljtonian Leétures, read at the College of Phyficians, 
February 15, 16, and 173 by Samuel Muferave, M Dd). bellow of 
the Coliege, and of the Royal Society : Containing I hree Lectures, 
1. On the Dyfpncea. Il. On the Pleurify and Peripneumony. 
if, On the Pulmonary Coniumption, $8vO. 25. . Payne, &c. 
1779 ) a 
The firt of thefe fhort treatifes begins with a general account of 
théntechanical effects of refpiration. ‘The Writer criticifes a paflage J 
of Baron Hailler’s, in which it is afferted, that ftraining is atrended 
with a greater defcent of the diaphragm, Ona the contrary, he main- 
rains, that in mufcular efforts the diaphragm afcends, and diminifhes : 
the cavitv of the thorax, thereby topping the courfe of the blood , 
through the pulmonary veiicls, On this principle he accounts for 
various inffances of temporary dy{pncea; and after making fome ob- 
fervations on the feveral kinds of irregular refptration, he proceeds 
to illuitrate the nature of the morbid dyfpnea. He concludes with 
laying it down as a principle, ‘ that in moit cafes where a dy{pnoa 
occurs, independent of any caufe externally compretling the lungs or 
diaphragm, it then originates from a praternatural enlargement or 
tumefaction of that fubjlance, in which the pulmonary veffels are 
bedded.’ 
The fecond leure, on the Pleurify and Pesipneumony, is chiefly 
acommentary on, and recommendation of, Syderham’s method of 
| Jy care in thofe difeafes; every article of which Dr. Mufgrave thinks 
~ founded on juit obfervation and experience. In particular, he in- 
fils on the importance of that great phylician’s much neglected pre- 
cept of taking the patient out of bed every day for a confiderable 
time during the courfe of the difeafe, the advantages of which he 
confirms by his own experience, 
In the third lecture, on the Pulmonary Confumption, we find 
little worthy of notice, except fome remarks on confumptive dif- 
eafes proceeding from a cold caufe, which the Writer fuppofes di- 
rectly contrary in their nature to the inflammatory confumption, and 
requiring a contrary treatment. It wasin this {pecies of confump- 
tion, he fuppofes, that the warm medicines recommended by former 
practitioners were particularly ferviceable ; and he carroborates their 
telumcny by adducing fome inftances, from his own experience, of 
remarkable fuccefs attending the exhibition of camphor, joined with 
hitre, in thefe cafes. 
To this view of the matter contained in thefe leGtures, we have 
only to add, that they are written in very pure and correét language ; 
an excellence, the want of which we often lament in modern medical 
publications. ) A, 
Art. 44. Thefaurus Medicus: Sive Difputationum in Academia 
Edinenfi, ad rem medicam pertinentium, a Collegio inftituto ad hoc 
ufque Tempus, Dele&us, a Gulielmo Smellio, 8. P.E.S8. habitus. 
Tom. II. vo. 6s. Boards. Edinburgh, Elliot and Creech ; 
Murray, London. 1779. 


The contents of this fecond * volume of Edinburgh Medical Thefes 
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are as follows: De Incubo, Bond. De Lienterta, Scanlan, Dy Au 
ditu, Fen Sleigh De Coaveptu, Merriman. De Hydrope Anafareg 
Langlands. De Ferri Horta Naturali, Preparatis, Uf Medico, 
Wright. De Hydrope, D. Monro. De A/hmate, Abernethie, De 
Amaurofi, Rofs. De Humore acido a Cibis orto, 5 Magneha Aiba 
Black. De Ulcere Uteri, Broughton. De Tefibus & de Semine in va. 
riis Animalilus, A. Monro. De Morbo Hypochondriaco, Turner, De 
Mercurio, Owen. De Bile, Ramfay. Le CatarrhaG@a, Lander. D, 
Catarrbo, G. Fordyce. 
MIscELLANEOUS. A. 

Art. 45. 4n Oration at the Dedication of Free Mafon’s Hall in 

Sunderland, in the County of Durham, July 16, 1773. By Brother 

W. Hutchinfon. gto. ts. Baldwin, 

A learned and ingenious difplay of the antiquity and importance of 
Free Malonry. C-It 
Art. 46. The Governefs. From the French of Monf. Le Fevre, 

Tranflated by E.P. Small 8vo. 1s. Dodiley. 

To thofe who are interefled in the education of children, this little 
work will be a very valuable prefent. It teaches the neceflity of be. 
ginning the bufinefs of education from earlieft infancy, and of ob. 
ferving a fteady and unremitting difcipline, This method is proved 
to be, not only the moft certain, but the mildeft alfo, and the mok 
eafy, that can be purfued in forming the minds of children to thofe 
habits of virtue which are to conttitute the bafis of their future cha- 
patter in life. = 


Art. 47. The Speech of the Earl of Sandwich, in the Houfe of | 


Lords,, May 14, 17793 being the Fourteenth Day of the Sitting 

of the Committee of Enquiry into the Management of Greenwich 

Hofpital. 4to, 1s. Cadell. 

A matterly refutation of the charges brought by Capt. Baillie 
againit the Firft Lord of the Admiralty, 


Art. 48. Thoughts in younger Life on interefling Subjedts; or 


Poems, Letters, and Effays, moral, elegiac, and deicriptive. With 
Memoirs of the Author. By Geo:ge Wright, Efq; Author of the 
Rural Chriftian. Small 8vo. 35s. bound. Buckland. 

Our Author is his own biograpner: and what critic fo faftidious 
as to deny him the privilege of talking about his own dear felf, 
when he can plead the refpectable authority of William Lilly the 
conjuror, and George Whitefield, that ** chief of finners”—as he 
was always proud to call himfelf, for the purpofe of becwing his 
humility! | 

Mr. George Wright gives us a {pecimen of this faint-like difpofi- 
tion: for afier an enumeration of his good qualities, holy employ- 
ments, and innocent amufements, he modeftly cautions his ‘ Readers 
not to think he is without faults.” No. ‘ He hath (as he con- 
feffeth in the difmal cant of fanaticifm) his failings, errors, and /bort- 
comings: thefe afford him ample matter for daily concern, felf- 
zbafement, and reformation.” ‘lhe Author might place this book in 
the catalogue of his foort-ecmings, and find in it * ample matter for 
felf-abafement and reformation.’ But vanity is as deceitful as vice: 
and your /cribbling finners (efpecially if they fhould be addiéted to 
the fin of poetry) are of all others the moft hardened againit con- 
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yigion: and becaufe, like the Pharifees, they ‘‘ think they fee, 
fore their fin remaineth.” ps 
aad REL1iGiouUs and CONTROVERSIAL, ®..~k: 


Art. 49 4 Charge, delivered at feveral Vifitations of the 
Clergy, held at York, and in the Weit-Riding cf Yorkfhire, in 
the Year 1778- By Wi'liam Cooper, D. D. F. R S, Archdeacon 
of Yorke 4to. 1s. Cadell. i 
Dr. Cooper exhorts his reverend brethren with warmth and dignity, 
and he unfolds to them the duties of their tation in a manner equally 
r{picuous, forcible and perfualfive. He thus exprefies himfelf on 
the influence and neceflity of example in the clericai character ; 

‘ To correct licentioufnefs, awake the lethargic from their fupine- 
nefs and folly, fhew with good effect the pernicious nature and fad 
confequences of fin, refcue profligate and notorious finners from their 
unhappy fituation, pointing out the abfurdity of their proceedings 
tand their danger, the danger of being puni/hed with everlafling ae- 
frradion from the prefence of the Lord, and from the glory of bis power; 
to do this with good effect, we, my Reverend Brethren, mutt be 
eminent for our virtue, eminent for our learning. It is the remark 
of awriter*, not more diftinguifhed for the wifdom of his admoni- 
tions, than the excellency of his conduct, that ** the life of a pious 


clergyman is vifible rheoric.” The expreffion is juft. Such a cha- 


ratier is @ burning light, looked up to by all with admiration, heard 
upon every occation with attention, reverence, regard. If our re- 


_ putation is clear and unfullied, the greateit blefling we can enjoy 


upon earth, our preaching will have its full force; for example is 


' more inftructive than precept, and the words of the exemplary wiil 


have weight. A clergyman muit confider any piece of preferment 
given him, not merely as a gift, but as a truit, ‘* honorem illum 
non folum datum fed etiam creditum ;” and in order to act his part 
with the greater credit, he will deny himfelf every pleafure, even 
the moft innocent, which may in any refpect obitru& the laudable 
difcharge of his ofice. The pious Hooker, when Matter of the 
Temple, laid the. foundation of his incomparable work on Eccle- 
fiattical Polity ; .but he obtained leave to retire from that confpi- 
cuons fituation, into a *‘ quiet country parfonage, where he had more 
leifare to puriue his ftudies, might fee God’s bleflings fpringing out 
of his mother earth, and eat his own bread in peace and privacy; a 
place, where, without dilturbance, he might meditate his approach- 
ing mortality, and that great account, which all fiefh mult, at the 
lait great day, give to the God of all fpirics.” Let us revere the 
memory of that valuable man, and as many of us as are pofleffed of 
benefices in the country, learn, by his example, to make the beft 
ule of folitude ; converfe with learned books, with God, and our 
own fouls; inftructing our flocks; vifiting the fick; adminiftering 
the facraments; aiding the indigent; convincing the people by a 
conduct, rational and uniform, that our hope lies beyond the grave, 
and that it is not in the power of this world to charm our hearts to a 
forgetfulnefs of God, our fellow-creatures, and ourfelves.’ 


® Hooker. 


x1t9 BL. 
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Art. 50. An Effay towards a Demon/tration of the Scripture Tr}. 
nity. By the late learned Dr. Daniel Scott, Author of the Ap. 
pendix to H. Stephens’s Greek Lexicon in 2 Vols. Folio. Third 
idition, to which is prefixed fome Account of the Author. 12mo, 
ts. Goadby. 

The Author of this little tract was eminent in the learned world 
On account not only of the Appendix to the Greek Lexicon above 
mentioned, but alio for a New Verfion of St. Matthew’s Gofpel 
with critical notes, and an examination of Dr. Mitls’s various read. 
ings, which he publifhed in 1741. ‘The two folio volumes addj. 
tional to Stephens’s Lexicon fully difplayed his diligence, critical 
fill and precifion. ‘They were dedicated to Archbifhop Secker.and 
Bifhop Bailer, who had been fellow pupils with Dr. Scort at an aca. 
demy at Tewkibury, and honoured him with their efteem, friend. 
fhip, and correfpondence. By their perfuafion, we are here told, he 
was engaged in the above work, to the regret of many of his friends, 
and the friends of facred literature: for his clofe application to it, 
for many years, broke his health anJ fpirits, and probably thortened 
his ufeful life, exclufive of the confidera:ion that he was a lofer of 
feveral hundred pounds by this publication. We are farther in. 
formed that, by this means, he was prevented from completing a 
large Lexicon for the Greek Teflament, on a plan refembling Pa. 
for’s, which he had begun, and which would have been more ule. 
ful than the other; he therefore lamented his having yielded to the 
perfuafions of his dignified friends. 

The prefent effay appears to have been firft publithed in 1724 or 
1725. This edition was fo fpeedily difpofed of as greatly to fur- 
prize the Author, who foon had fufficient evidence that it was bought 
up and fuppreffed by an eminent prelate, Dr. Edmund Gibfon, A 
fecond edition, with fome enlargements, was publithed in 1738, and 
even then it was fo difficult to procure the pamphlet, that there was 
reafon, it is faid, to fufpect that difhonourable methods were takén 
to prevent its circulation, The prefent Editor was well acquainted 
with the deceafed Author; and though this eflay, he tells us, has 
not entirely brought him into his fentiments, yet it has increafed his 
efteem and affection, for all pious and charitable Chriftians, what- 
ever may be their different fentiments concerning the important doc- 
trine here confidered. ‘ This effay, he obferves, is an admirable 
model for thofe who may engage in writing on points controverted 
among Chriftians. ‘There appears through the whole an uncommon 
{pirit of candour, humility, and refpect for the learned, from whom 
he differs, and whofe miftakes or falfe reafonings he thought it his 
duty to point out.’ : 

The Author purfues his fubje& in a kind of mathematical form, 
by definitions, axioms, corollaries, &c. and on the whole con- 
cludes that the holy fcriptures plainly teach an inferiority of the 
Son and Spirit to the Supreme Father. ‘ My confcience, {ays 
he, bears me witnefs, that I have proceeded always with this confi- 
deration, that I am to give a moft ftriét account of every line, and 
word, that paffeth under my pen; and therefore [ have been pre- 
cifely careful for the matter of my book to defend truth only, and 
only by truth,’ 

The 
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The effay itfclf admitting of no extracts, we have only to add, 
thar whatever is the Reader's opinion on the particular point in 
quellion, he will, without doubt, approve of the ingenuous, pious, 
and charitable difpofition of the learned and benevolent Writer, : H, 
Art. 51. A praéiical Treatije on Affiictions. To which is added, 

a fhort Difcourfe on viiiting the Sick. By Stephen Addington. 

:zmo. 2s. fewed. Market-Harborough printed: London, fold 

by Buckland, &c. 1779. | ; 

fhe Author tells us, that having found the confolations and in- 

fructions contained in this book feafonable and valuable to himfelf 

in afficiion, he wifhed to put them into the hands of others in the 

{ame circumitances. ‘The work treats on afflictions in general, their 

defign, the duties they call for, and then proceeds to addrefs a va- 

riety of fuitable confidcrations to afliicted perfons, according to their 
diferent ftations and circumftances: to which are added, inftruc- 
tions and exhortations for thofe who are recovered from affiiction. 

It is a plain, ferious performance, and as we are all liable to diflrefs, 

many may receive benefit from thefe benevolent inflructions, He 

Art. 52. The Principles of the Chriftian Religion compared with 
thife of all the other Religions and Sy/iems of Philofophy, which have 
appeared in the World. By J. Stephens, Efq. 8vo. 4s. in 
Boards. Dodfley. 1777. 

This work, by accident*, efcaped our notice at the time of its 
publication ; we fhall now, therefore, only cbferve, in brief, that 
the Chriftian world is fometimes not lefs obliged to the /a‘ty than to 
the clercy, fora kaTIONALGefence. Mr. Stephens has clearly fhewn 
the fuperiority of the Chriltian fcheme, above all the other religious 
fyftems that have hitherto obtained any eftablifhment, in any part of 
this globe. 

HussBpaANDRY, &c. 

Art. §3. Georgical Effays: In which the Food of Plants is par- 
ticularly confidered, feveral new Compolts are recommended, and 
other important Articles of Hufbandry explained, on the Princi- 
ples of Vegetation. Vol. V. 8vo. 25. Od. fewed. Dodfley. 
1777. 

This very ufefal publication has been frequently recommended to 
our Readers: fee Review, vols, xl. xliii. xliv. and xlvii. We fhould 
have fooner inferted this fifth volume in our Journal, had we not 
been prevented by the accident mentioned in the preceding Article. 

ScHOOL-Bookxks, 


Art. 54. Leffons for Children of Three Years old. Part II +. 
Small gto. Od. Johnfon, 1778. 

Art. 55. Leffons. for Children from Three to Four Years old, 
Small 4to. 6d. Johnfon. 1779, 

More pretty inftructive ftories for young children, aprecably in- 

terfperfed with fome of the firft principles of natural knowledge ; 








* The accident here alluded to, was the lofs of a parcel of books 
fent, in the autumn of 1777, to a Reviewer in the country, which 
never came to hand. ‘! wo or three other publications have, by this 
means, paffed hitherto unnoticed. 

+ See Review for July, 1778, p. 25. 
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But why will this good Lady go contrary to Nature, and perfift iq 
making dumb creatures {peak ?—However innocently and ufefully 
fabulous, allegorical, and poetic Janguage may be applied to ani. 
mate nataral defcriptions, and to enforce the leflons of wifdom when 
addrefled to perfons of riper years ; we humbly conceive that as the 
bodies of children fhould’ be nourifhed with the food of nature, fo 
their tender minds fhould be fed and replenifhed with fimplicity and 


truth. 2 
Fast-Day SERMON. h~-y, 
XI. The Light in which public Calamities ought to be viewed, and thi 
Uje we foould make of them—Vreached in the Englitn Chapel at 
Dunkeld, Feb. 9, 1779, the Day appoimed for a General Faft, 
By the Rev. James Paterfon, M.D. Chaplain to her Grace the 
Duchefs of Athole. 8vo. 6d, Edinburgh printed, and fold by 
Longman in London. 
Very well written ; and very loyal. The Preacher expreffes his 
abhorrence of the American rebellion in the warmeft terms. ‘* Hor. 


* rid treafon! Ingrateful difloyalty,” &c. &c. Whata contraft to the 


fermon preached on the fame occafion by Dr. Price, im the fouthern 
part of our Ifland ! 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
HE letter from Wad/ley, figned T:Pev, and dated June 14, refers 
to former letters from the fame Correfpondent; who feems 
difpleafed that they have not been duly acknowledged.—We have 
fearched our files, and turned over our memorandums, but can find 
no letters from this Gentleman, of a date prior to that of his prefent 
favour: fo that we fuppofe they are loft in the wreck of books and 
papers, occafioned by the lamented death of an ingenious and worthy 
affociate, which happened a few months ago. 

With refpect to this Correfpondent’s prefent Inquiries, &c. we 
fhall briefly reply to them, as follows: : 

1. All that we have heard concerning the learned Editor of Lon- 
ginus, whofe publication was the fubje¢t of an Article in oor laf 
month’s Review, is, that he is a clergyman, refiding fomewhere in 
the country. 

2. Mafon’s Englifo Garden, B. IIL. will, probably, appear in our 
next. 

3. The fecond volume of Mr. Carr’s Lucian is under confidera- 
tion. Our Correfpondent inquires concerning the profeffion of this 
tranflator: a circumftance of which we are as ignorant as the in+ 
quirer. An account of the firft volume of Mr. C.’s tranflation may 
be found in the 4gth volume of our Review, p. 161, Number for 
Sept. 1773. 

N. B. Our Wadfley Correfpondent’s frank was not allowed at the 
poft-office. When Gentlemen make inquiries, for their private fa- 
tisfaction, it is ufual to tranfmit them without expence to the 
publither. 
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*,* An account of Moral and Hiftorical Memoirs will be given it 


Moke 


Our next. 











